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THE OLD MAN. 


The boat put in at dead of night: 

And when I reached the house ’twas 
sleeping dark. 

I knew my gentlest tap would be a 
spark 

To set my home alight: 

My mother, ever listening in her sleep 

For my returning step, would leap 

Awake with welcome; and my father’s 
eyes 

Would twinkle merrily to greet me; 

And my young sister would run down 
to meet me 

With sleepy, sweet surprise. 


And yet, awhile, I lingered 

Upon the threshold, listening; 

And watched the cold stars glistening; 

And seemed to hear the deep, 

Calm breathing of the house alseep— 

In easy sleep so deep, I almost feared 
to break it. 


And, even as I fingered 

The knocker, loathe to wake it, 
Like some uncanny inkling 

Of news from otherwhere, 

I felt a cold breath in my hair, 


As though, with chin upon my shoulder, 

One waited, hard upon my heel, 

With pricking eyes of steel, 

Though well I knew that not a soul 
was there. 


Until at last, grown bolder, 

1 rapped; and in a twinkling, 

The house was all afire 

With welcome in the night. 

First, in my mother’s room, a light; 
And then, her foot upon the stair; 
A bolt shot back; a candle’s flare; 
A happy cry; and, to her breast, 
She hugged her heart’s desire; 

And hushed her fears to rest. 


Then, shivering in the keen night air, 

My sleepy sister, laughing, came; 

And drew us in; and stirred to flame 

The smou!dering kitchen fire; and set 

The kettle on the kindling red. 

And, as I watched the homely blaze, 

And thought of wandering days 

With sharp regret, 

I missed my father. 
The Nation. 


Then I heard 


The Old Man. 


How he was still abed, 

And had been ailing for a day or so: 
But, now was waking, if ’dgo .. . 
My foot already on the stair 

In answer to my mother’s word 

I turned: and saw in dull amaze 
Behind her, as she stood all unaware, 
An old man sitting in my father’s chair, 


A strange old man yet, as I 
looked at him, 

Before my eyes a dim 

Remembrance seemed to swim 

Of some old man, who’d lurked about 
the boat 

While we were still at sea; 

And who had crouched beside me at 
the oar, 

As we had rowed ashore; 

Though, at the time, I’d taken little 
note, 

I felt I'd seen that strange old man 
before; 

But, how he’d ccme to follow me, 

Unknown 

And to be sitting there ... 

Then I recalled the cold breath in my 
hair, 

When I had stood, alone, 

Before the bolted door. 


And now, my mother, wondering sore 

To see me stare and stare 

So strangely, at an empty chair, 

Turned, too: and saw the old man 
there. 


And, as she turned, he slowly raised 

His drooping head; 

And looked upon her with her hus- 
band’s eyes. 

She stood, a moment, dazed; 

And watched him slowly rise, 

As though to come to her: 

Then, with a cry, she sped 

Upstairs, ere I could stir. 


Still dazed, I let her go, alone: 
I heard her footstep overhead; 

I heard her drop beside the bed, 
With low, forsaken mean. 


Yet, I could only stare and stare 
Upon my father’s empty chair. 
Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 
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HOW TO POSTPONE AN ANGLO-GERMAN WAR. 


A war postponed is often a war pre- 
vented, therefore the new chapter in 
Anglo-German relations inaugurated 
by the mission of Baron Marschall von 
Bieberstein to London may lead both 
nations to discover how to live along- 
side one another in peace. The pres- 
ent writer is a warm admirer of the 
system of government for which Ger- 
many is distinguished in Europe, and 
unlike most of the patriots who warn 
their countrymen of the German peril, 
he would regard the downfall of the 
German Army and Empire as a great 
misfortune to Europe and to the Brit- 
ish people. If the German Empire is 
once again broken up into small States, 
the result to England will be the re- 
moval of the rival whose concurrence 
at present saves her from utter leth- 
argy and decadence, and the substi- 
tution after an interval of years, dur- 
ing which English power would stead- 
ily decrease, of a new rival on the 
western shores of Europe. That rival 
might be France once again, or it 
might be some new military and naval 
Power whose capital is not even sus- 
pected at present. Lisbon, Amster- 
dam, and Stockholm have each been 
the metropolis of an aggressive empire 
in the past. The one thing certain is 
that wherever wealth is owned by 
weakness, an enterprising enemy is 
generated to execute the justice of his- 
tory and fate. 

Great difficulties beset the Ministers 
who seek to improve British relations 
with Germany. The feud, with its 
hewspaper polemics, has gone far 
enough to create a widespread suspi- 
cion in both countries. The average 
Englishman cannot understand why 
Germany should want a fleet except 
for evil purposes; the average German 
is persuaded that England regards the 
materia! prosperity of the Fatherland 


with bitter jealousy, and is only await- 
ing the favorable opportunity to sweep 
his mercantile marine off the sea. 
Even when the official relations of the 
two Governments are friendly, the two 
peoples continue to snarl at one an- 
other; and, in Germany at.any rate, 
this state of things forms an jirresist- 
ible temptation to the ruling powers. 
It is so easy to use anti-English senti- 
ment in the struggle to promote pa- 
triotic enthusiasm, to maintain the tax- 
ation necessary for the armaments of 
the Empire, and generally to combat 
the Socialist propaganda. If in Eng- 
land there are fewer appeals to pas- 
sion, yet there is far more profound ig- 
norance of international politics und 
of tke pressure of force in the sphere 
of international rivalry. Even mem- 
bers of Parliament and Ministers are 
woefully ignorant of history, strategy, 
and the elementary conditions of the 
game they are playing on their coun- 
try’s behalf. For some time past the 
solution of the difficulty lay ready in 
our hands. Every five years that so- 
lution becomes more difficult to realize. 

If England and Germany were paired 
off in a rivalry which either did not 
concern the rest of the world, or con- 
cerned it but indirectly, the problem 
of the relations between the two might- 
iest Empires on earth would be difficult 
enough; but as it is, this problem is 
singularly complicated by the state of 
Continental Europe. France has 
never acquiesced in the relative in- 
feriority to which she was reduced by 
the war of 1870, and recent disputes 
have at once awakened her patriotic 
pride and her anxious concern for the 
future. While the French population 
remains almost stationary, the German 
increases by 800,000 each year, and 
promises to exceed this ratio in the 
near future. In another generation 
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the German population not only bids 
fair to outnumber the French, so as 
to make a French victory well-nigh 
impossible in a duel between the two 
Powers, but the expanding furce of 
such a population is more than likely 
to overflow westward. Now the mil- 
itary weakness of Britain has driven 
her Government to seek safety behind 
the French’ Army, so that in practice a 
defensive alliance exists between Paris 
and London. This alliance was within 
an ace of going to war with Germany 
in September, 1911, and at any moment 
a dispute involving the vital interests 
of France might plunge our country 
into war, for it would be madness to 
allow France once again to be over- 
whelmed while we have no armed 
forces to defend us on land. The coast 
of France would speedily become a 
base for a joint attack on the British 
Isles. 

Not only, then, is the maritime, 
naval, and commercial rivalry, with all 
that is implied thereby, the cause of 
enmity between the British and Ger- 
man peoples, but also British support 
to the most probable and most invet- 
erate enemies of the German Empire. 
British statesmen declare that at any 
cost they must remain supreme in the 
contest of naval armaments. So long 
as that costly competition continues 
bitter ill-will between the two peoples, 
who are becoming exasperated by the 
pressure of taxation, must continue 
also. It may be possible for astute 
diplomacy to conjure up a superficial 
calm, but while the causes of quarrel 
are so vital and so deep-seated it is 
plain that such an accommodation 
must be the merest truce. To re-es- 
tablish friendly relations between Brit- 
ain and the Central Powers of Europe 
postulates a redressing of the balance 
of military power on the Continent, 
and such a redressing can only be ef- 
fected by the revival of the military 
power of the British people. 


How to Postpone an Anglo-German War. 


Iy the problem be examined from an- 
other standpoint, it will at once be un- 
derstood how differently the nations 
would regard one another if the British 
Army recovered the reputation it held 
in 1815. It is quite doubtful whether 
the bid for the command of the sea 
would ever have been made by the 
Germans if England had held on to her 
historic policy of maintaining sufficient 
land forces to maintain the balance of 
power in Europe as stated in the pre- 
amble of the Annual Bill which legal- 
ized a standing army. The experi- 
ment would have been full of peril, be- 
cause if English susceptibilities had 
been aroused the dreaded combination 
of superior land forces against the 
defenders of Germany might have 
taken place at any moment. The war 
party in France would hardly have 
failed to profit by such an opportunity. 
An ultimatum from London to discon- 
tinue the naval programme would have 
placed the Empire in jeopardy, with 
no appreciable prize in case of victory 
and utter destruction as the alterna- 
tive. yerman strategists only look to 
decisive war and its fateful results. 
They are prepared to hazard their 
navy and commerce if necessary; they 
will not run any unnecessary risk of 
defeat on land. 

Simple and self-evident as this con- 
clusion must be to all who comprehend 
the historical and strategical training 
of Continental soldiers, it has never 
been digested by the directors of Brit- 
ish policy. At any rate, they act as 
if naval superiority in the North Sea 
guaranteed the safety of King George's 
dominions, which is a fallacy. This 
school of thought has been wittily des- 
ignated as the “strategy of the un- 
sinkable ship.” 

It is generally accepted as an axiom 
in our country that the defeat of our 
battle-squadrons in the North Sea 
would lay the country open both to 
invasion and starvation, but neither of 
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these conclusions should be received 
without qualification. German strat- 
egists would not detail a powerful 
army for the invasion of England un- 
less several unlikely conditions were 
realized. They would not, for exam- 
ple, send any of their precious army 
corps across the sea unless they were 
sure of keeping open communications 
by sea to keep them supplied and to 
withdraw them if necessary. Still less 
would they detach considerable forces 
while the issue of a land struggle be- 
tween the French and German main 
armies remained undecided. The re- 
sult of a naval struggle is hard to fore- 
cast, but it seems quite improbable that 
it will speedily end in the utter destruc- 
tion of either adversary. Partial suc- 
cess for one or the other is far more 
likely. To blockade the British Isles 
so as to starve the inhabitants into sub- 
mission implies, not only victory of the 
blockading squadrons in the North Sea, 
but also the capture by our foes of a 
base west of Dover whence the trade 
routes could be dominated. Proba- 
bly nothing less than the adherence of 
Ireland to England’s Continental ene- 
mies could render such a blockade ef- 
fective, even after a decisive German 
victory in the North Sea, unless France 
and Belgium were leagued with Ger- 
many against us. Among British pol- 
iticians it is usual to argue in the most 
slovenly and inaccurate manner on this 
question, which depends on the most 
precise calculations in order to arrive 
at any reasonable conclusion. But 
the most distinguished strategists on 
the Continent have frequently stated 
as their opinion that Germany can at- 
tempt nothing serious against our coun- 
try until she has united against us the 
countries which lie between the Rhine 
and the coasts of England. Were such 
a.combination effected, our situation 
would resemble the time when Napo- 
leon ended the peace of Amiens, and 
which, in spite of Trafalgar, he had re- 
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vived when he embarked on his fatal 
campaign against Russia. The de- 
struction of the French Army, and not 
the defeat of the French Fleet, gave 
the victory to Britain in the long- 
drawn-out struggle. 

While the cost of a war of 
naval construction is already very 
great, and is annually becoming more 
intolerable, it produces a very small 
addition to the permanent wealth of 
the country in maintaining men of the 
best type for its future protection by 
comparison with the personnel of an 
army. A navy costing fifty mil- 
lions in the year will keep about 
150,000 officers and men, without 
counting the men employed in the 
dockyards and in kindred industries, 
who may perhaps be reckoned at 50,- 
000 more. But three-fifths of that 
sum would maintain, or nearly main- 
tain, twice as many troops, if three 
millions were laid out with moderate 
economy. Our army expenditure is 
the most wasteful and the least pro- 
ductive in human power of any mili- 
tary budget in the world. Parlia- 
ment has completely failed to carry 
out the duties of supervising this ex- 
penditure and controlling the executive, 
which it usurped from the King. The 
present result is that while Germany 
gets the utmost value out of the money 
raised for military purposes, and while 
every department of the military ma- 
chine is subjected to the most jealous 
and critical scrutiny by officers who 
in reality as well as in theory are re- 
sponsible to the Emperor, the House 
of Commons expends all its energies 
on the congenial game of party war- 
fare. Our army estimates are smug- 
gled through without consideration, 
and no real criticism or control of the 
executive exists at all. 

For more than six years our War Of- 
fice has been directed by an eminent 
lawyer with the aid of an Army Coun- 
cil. These six years will probably be 
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quoted in history as a most critical pe- 
riod, because they gave the necessary 
interval to reform the most glaring 
abuses in our military system, and to 
inaugurate an economical system of 
administration. Costly as our army is, 
and vast as are the sums annually 
voted by the House of Commons, it re- 
mains by far the worst found in essen- 
tial war material of any in Europe. 
The British Army suffers from a dan- 
gerous lack of horses; its motor trans- 
port, on which all rapid manoeuvring 
will depend in contemporary war, is 
still unorganized; the tactical organ- 
ization of the infantry may be suitable 
for gendarmerie duties in India and 
Egypt, perhaps even for coercing Ul- 
ster, but it was found to be fatally de- 
fective even against the irregular lev- 
ies we met on the South African veldt. 
All Continental critics agree that for 
European purposes it is simply ridicu- 
lous, and we have not yet nominated 
a War Minister who is capable of real- 
izing how different European warfare 
and its problems are from Colonial 
wars. The difference is, at least, as 
great as between cricket and football. 
Although our armament costs far more 
in proportion than that of any other 
Power, our troops are still equipped 
with the worst rifle in use by the ar- 
mies of to-day, the rifle which was 
adopted by Earl Roberts as late as 
1904. We have now got to re-arm, 
which is a very serious and expensive 
undertaking. Our French allies have 
still the Lebel rifle, which, with its 
improved ammunition, has merited 
their confidence since 1889. Our or- 
ganization of recruiting, length of serv- 
ice, and other conditions of the military 
calling, sacrifice everything to that half 
of the army which garrisons India and 
the Colonies, in contrast with the prin- 
ciple of the military nations, which 
sharply divide the organization of Eu- 
ropean and Oversea Forces, although 
the French, for example, employ a 
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very large army in their African Em- 
pire. 

Thus, our army is too small, too ex- 
pensive, too badly equipped, and the 
urgent reforms which might have been 
carried out during the last six years 
have been shelved, while the public 
attention has been concentrated on the 
Territorials, the second-line troops of 
which Viscount Haldane is so proud. 
Unquestionably he is entitled to some 
credit for the improvements which his 
Administration introduced into the 
Volunteers, for the Territorials are the 
Volunteers under a new name, and 
they are not a new army raised by Vis- 
count Haldane, as that gifted states- 
man is in the habit of conveying to pro- 
vincial audiences in his numerous and 
enlightening orations in support of re- 
cruiting. These improvements, how- 
ever, are very far from justifying the 
theory advanced officially that a sec- 
ond-line army with such light training 
as our Territorials receive can ever be 
the match, at anything like equal num- 
bers, for the first line of a Continental 
army. No soldier worthy of the name 
can be found to support so ridiculous a 
proposition. Training, discipline, lead- 
ership are more than ever necessary to 
give even the best general a fair chance 
of leading his troops to victory. 

A perusai of the Army List reveals 
the unpleasant fact that the whole 
Army is short of officers, and that all 
the cavalry regiments suffer from de- 
ficiency of lieutenants and cornets. 
Why is this? It is not because the 
young Englishman dislikes the career 
of arms, nor because he hates riding. 
There is no difficulty in finding officers 
for the Indian cavalry. The explana- 
tion is that the situation of an officer 
is so unsound economically, his posi- 
tion in the service is so precarious un- 
less he has interest among the superior 
staff officers at the War Office for the 
time being, rules of promotion are so 
arbitrary and full of hazard that no 
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sane parent will put hig son into the 
Army if he can find a better profession 
or position for him, and the result is 
extremely grave from the point of view 
of the national safety. 

Sir John French, the new Chief of 
the General Staff, commands the abso- 
lute confidence of the Army and can 
count on its loyal service. In his 
first important official utterance he 
made a very weighty pronouncement. 
He said that it was a strategical error 
to suppose that the decisive field of ac- 
tion for British forces would necessa- 
rily continue to be on the sea. He 
foresaw the day when the fate of 
the country might depend once more 
upon its Army, and doubtless he was 
thinking that had England supported 
France last autumn or last February 
with her Expeditionary Force, the fate- 
ful consequence of the trial of strength 
between the German Army and its 
western opponents would have been 
patent to the most optimistic strategists 
of the “unsinkable ship” school. The 
danger of that conflict has, we hope, 
been removed for the present. It cer- 
tainly has not been removed altogether, 
Even if England and Germany abso- 
lutely composed their present differ- 
ences, the reign of perpetual peace on 
earth would be as far off as-ever, and 
it should never be forgotten that all the 
great wars which have fixed the fate of 
mankind for long periods of time have 
come without warning from the most 
unexpected quarters. From the break- 
up of the Roman Empire to the rise of 
Japan, this lesson of history has often 
repeated itself. Therefore, the Chief 
of the Staff has done wisely and well 
_in warning his countrymen that the 
unexpected and the apparently unlikely 
contingency is the one for which they 
should be prepared by training a due 
proportion of their manhood to arms. 
Whether this proportion should be the 
same as in Continental Europe and ob- 
tained by conscription, or whether a 
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smaller proportion will suffice for the 
island kingdom to be raised by pay- 
ment of good wages and voluntary en- 
listment, is still a debatable question. 
It is, however, absolutely certain that 
the existing British system is as ex- 
travagant as it is ineffective, and that 
if we prolong the last six years’ delay 
in facing the necessary measures of re- 
form any longer, we shall suffer very 
severely for our supine attitude.  Al- 
ready we are suffering by the heavy 
taxation imposed for naval construc- 
tion, and which would never have been 
forced upon us by any Continental 
Power had we retained the means of 
turning the scale in a land war, of 
maintaining the balance of power in 
fact, the prime object of all British pol- 
icy since the defeat of the Spanish Ar- 
mada. 

In the summer of 1893 disputes of a 
serious nature took place between the 
British and French Governments. A 
Cabinet held office in London which 
was pledged to establish Irish Home 
Rule, and this fact did not tend to 
strengthen the hands of our diplomacy. 
At the same time, the relative position 
of the Great Powers created by the 
Treaty of Frankfort in 1871 had ceased 
to exist, and a new chapter in Euro- 
pean international history had opened. 
In her disagreements with England, 
France received substantial support 
from her eastern neighbor, and the po- 
sition of Britain in Eyrope in August 
and September, 1893, was almost per- 
ilous, for a Continental coalition 
against her was far from impossible. 
During the autumn negotiations be- 
tween London and Berlin followed the 
patched-up agreement between London 
and Paris. The intention of the Brit- 
ish Cabinet was then to establish an 
actual alliance, the lack of which had 
placed English interests in such sericus 
jeopardy, and it was intended to enter 
into a compact with the Triple Alliance 
for the purpose. German statesmen 
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are probably not more deceitful or 
grasping than others of their kind, but 
they are not in the habit of making a 
bad bargain for their country. At that 
time, January, 1894, there was no ap- 
parent prospect of Germany entering 
into naval rivalry with England, and 
therefore our uncontested naval supe- 
riority might have been thought worth 
having. Lord Rosebery offered the 
guarantee of the British Fleet in re- 
turn for the services of the German 
Army in case of war with France or 
Russia, or the two Powers allied. But 
Germans have been compelled to study 
history and strategy, sciences which 
at that time were not neglected in 
England, for they were totally ignored. 
It was pointed out to us‘that the fate 
of the Continent would never be set- 
tled by a naval blockade, but inevita- 
bly by the decision of a campaign on 
land and that if we desired to profit by 
the comradeship in arms of the Central 
Powers we must reorganize our land 
forces in such 2 manner as to bear our 
share of the decisive conflict. The 
Germans in 1894 demanded, in fact, no 
more than British statesmen had al- 
ways voluntarily offered in former al- 
liances, whether under Wil'iam IIL., 
Anne, George II., or George III. The 
advisers of Victoria, however,could not 
bring themselves to face the question 
of Army reform, although the Army at 
that period cost little more than half of 
what it does now, and was numerically 
almost as strong. Liberal politicians 
were too busy with the farce of party 
politics to meddle with statesmanship, 
and the negotiations with Germany 
came to nothing. 

Then followed the series of events 
which has produced the present im- 
passe between Britain and Germany: 
the boom in Transvaal gold mines, the 
Jameson raid and Kruger telegram, 
the exasperation of France against 
England due to the Fashoda incident, 
and the Dreyfus agitation, followed 
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closely by the South African War, 
which revealed a solid hostility to the 
British Empire right through the length 
and breadth of the Continent. It was 
probably the refusal of France to 
make war on England which alone 
staved off a catastrophe in the first 
months of 1900, but in the meanwhile 
the rapid growth of the German fleet 
was introducing a new and all-impor- 
tant factor into the situation. To the 
far-seeing few it was already evident 
that Britain was not destined to re- 
tain for many more decades the mo- 
nopoly of naval power which she had 
acquired in the war with Napoleon, 
and that even her superiority in Euro- 
pean waters would shortly be chal- 
lenged by a Power which had hitherto 
made good its pretensions whenever 
they were seriously put forward. 

It is hard to say at what precise 
moment the rulers of Germany decided 
that friendship with England was likely 
to be impossible in the near future. It 
is probable that the continued neglect 
of our Army made it certain that we 
should be almost useless to Germany 
in a land war, and that the futile ne- 
gotiations which followed our quarrel 
with France in Siam and elsewhere in 
1893, began to open German eyes to 
the egotistic but short-sighted policy 
of Britain as framed by her party 
managers. Probably, too, the attitude 
of the British Cabinet towards Europe 
in general, and Germany in particular, 
during the Spanish-American war, 
finally brought home to German states- 
men the necessity for achieving inde- 
pendence to the naval pressure which 
had been so wantonly exerted against 
them. The patriotic movement in fa- 
vor of creating the German Navy in- 
creased by leaps and bounds, and it 
must be considered fortunate for us that 
the dispute between the Continental 
Powers over Morocco rendered it expe- 
dient for one of the two rival groups to 
seek our alliance. Otherwise we might 
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still be without an ally, as we still are 
without an army of our own. 

It is plain from the history of Euro- 
pean diplomacy before 1895 that Ger- 
man statesmen sincerely desired, and 
even insisted upon, the resurrection of 
the British Army before the decision 
was taken to challenge our naval su- 
periority. At the end of the nineteenth 
century the power to mobilize 250,000 
British troops for service in Europe 
would have secured the peace of Eu- 
rope as well as the safety of the Father- 
land. How would the same event af- 
fect the issue to-day? It would ren- 
der the invasion of the British Isles a 
very remote contingency, even in the 
event of British defeat at sea at the 
beginning of the war. The landing of 
such a force on the Continent would 
probably be sufficient to turn the scale 
in a war between France and Ger- 
many, and it would render the complete 
and rapid victory of the latter almost 
impossible, provided the British com- 
mander was of even moderate ability. 
Finally, it would enable the British 
Government to abate the oppressive 
taxation, which has otherwise been 
rendered unavoidable by the competi- 
tion in naval armaments. It is prob- 
ably too late to recover the lost confi- 
dence of the German people, or to in- 
duce them to trust the guardianship of 
their interests at sea to the British 
Navy, but directly the British military 
forces have been revived so as to turn 
the scale in the decisive struggle, the 
Powers of Europe, and Germany most 
of all, can be compelled to listen to rea- 
son in the question of limiting naval 
armaments if the demand is made by 
our Government. It may be added 
that no other argument is likely to 
have the least weight in the matter. 

If the British people ceased to fear 
German hostility, if they could depend 
on their army to render invasion im- 
possible, even after naval defeat, and 
if the power to turn the scale in a Eu- 
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ropean war had the effect of stopping 
the almost open hostility of rival ship- 
building, it might confidently be hoped 
that the ancient friendship between 
England and the German Powers would 
return, but in existing circumstances 
such friendship is impossible. For let 
us briefly consider the alternatives 
open to us under our present scheme of 
armament and alliances. Even if we 
beat Germany in the shipbuilding race, 
the feeling of hostility will certainly 
remain. At any moment we may find 
ourselves committed to a war with 
her, as so nearly happened last autumn. 
The friends of peace assert that such a 
war would settle nothing. This state- 
ment, however, is one more proof of 
how the friends of peace misunderstand 
the world they live in. Wars nowa- 
days are apt to end decisively, and at 
any rate they all effect important set- 
tlements. If France and Russia de- 
feated Germany in the next war, and 
England assists the victors, the new 
situation is not likely to be even ap- 
proximately as favorable to Britain as 
the present. The balance of power, 
in fact, would be wiped out, and there 
would be no guarantee of its renewal. 
Moreover, if France took the place of 
Germany as the acknowledged rival of 
Britain, her antagonism would threaten 
British security even more directly 
than the enmity of Central Europe, on 
account of her geographical position. 
It would become imperative to re-es- 
tablish the balance of power destroyed 
by our own conniyance; for a real bal- 
ance of power now exists approxi- 
mately, and would exist actually, if 
England resuscitated her military 
strength. 

Whichever way we consider the prob- 
lem of British relations with Germany, 
the military weakness of our country 
must be considered a grave danger. It 
is at once a provocation and a tempta- 
tion, it leads us into alliances and en- 
gagements which we are too feeble to 
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support and make good, but the con- 
sideration which may appeal most pow- 
erfully to our House of Commons is 
the inordinate cost of the present pol- 
icy, which guarantees nothing. The 
revival of the British Army on the 
seale indicated, that is, to mobilize 
from 250,000 to 300,000 troops for Eu- 
ropean service, demands, not increased 
expenditure, but improved organiza- 
tion and more economical administra- 
tion. No one need expect that Ger- 
many will be bought off by cessions of 
territory and similar claims on her grat- 
itude. The Goths were not grateful to 
the Romans for paying ransom, nor are 
the Germans grateful for the surrender 
of Heligoland. If they were presented 
with Gibraltar, Maita, and Egypt by 
Viscount Haldane on his next trip to 
Berlin, they would still remain ungrate- 
ful; but they would certainly become 
hungrier than ever before. The lesson 
The Fortnightly ‘Review. 
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of all history is that a nation must rely 
on its own strength both for immediate 
safety and to secure advantageous al- 
liances. There is also one other les- 
son of equal importance which the Brit- 
ish people have still to learn, namely, 
that an island Power can no more dis- 
pense with an army than a Continental 
Power in these days can disregard 
naval development. Land and sea power 
must be proportional and symmetrical, 
like the muscular power of the human 
body. An Empire with naval superior- 
ity, and which also possesses land 
forces in proportion, can count on 
maintaining the record of England un- 
der the Plantagenets and of modern 
Japan. But a naval Power without 
land forces inevitably goes along the 
broad and easy path followed in turn 
by Tyre and Carthage, Holland and 
Venice, by all the purely naval States 
of the world’s history. 
Cecil Battine. 
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To say that the general description 
of the British workman one reads in 
the Press is distorted or exaggerated is, 
in my opinion, a generous way of ex- 
onerating the average writer from the 
charge of gross inaccuracy. I know of 
no author or journalist who has yet ac- 
curately portrayed the inner domestic 
life or the everyday experiences of the 
British working man. Whether the 
ability to describe the working man 
truly pertains to literary acumen or to 
the science of Psychology, Physiology, 
or Philosophy I know not; but I do know 
that as a theme for an essay it is of en- 
trancing interest, deep study, and cir- 
cuitous and almost labyrinthian involu- 
tion. It is not because of these seem- 
ingly monumental difficulties that so 
many fail in the work of description, 
but because of the extreme difference 
of environment. The surroundings of 
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the average middle-class writer are not 
at all conducive to a full comprehension 
of the secret troubles of industrial com- 
petition. A naturalist will devote half 
a lifetime to studying the habits and 
food and life of a microscopic insect. A 
geologist will delve and scrape and chip 
and weigh tons of strata to resolve a 
problem of crustacea. A historian will 
revel in mountains of books and dry-as- 
dust records to discover the genealog- 
ical origin of an ancient royal family. 
But when an account of the most won- 
derful of all human beings is called for 
a half-hour’s visit to a so-called typical 
family and an investigation of the bril- 
liancy of the kitchen fire irons is con- 
sidered sufficient to dub the author 
“one who knows.” 

It is quite true that there is a general 
condition of existence for all human be- 
ings—food, clothing, shelter, rest, rec- 
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reation, and so forth—but the differ- 
ence in details between that of the 
working man and of his middle-class 
biographer is as marked as that of a 
caged bird and a free bird of the 
woods. The average middle-class man 
lives to eat. The working man eats 
to live. The former has his clothes 
made to fit his limbs; the latter makes 
his limbs fit the clothes. The former 
has his house built and furnished to 
suit his taste and his comfort; the lat- 
ter subordinates his taste and his com- 
fort to the limits of his purse and his 
home. In every phase of life this gen- 
eral differentiation is conspicuous, and 
no writer, so far as I know, has yet 
fully elaborated the hidden details of 
the working man’s life. I propose to do 
this. Not as a scribe revelling in a vo- 
eabulary of floral phraseology, nor as 
a biographer versed in romantic inci- 
dents of historical data, but as “a plain 
blunt man, that love my friend.” 

Born fifty-eight years ago, in the 
Walworth Road, I started as a bread- 
winner at nine years of age, and am 
still struggling for a bare subsistence 
in the ranks of the great industrial 
army. To me, as to thousands of oth- 
ers, the tragedy of industrial warfare 
has been a constant source of anxiety 
and worry, and the unconsidered trifles, 
which most writers would dismiss as 
n’importe, have impressed and op- 
pressed me seriously. 

To begin with the birth of the child. 
Every child of working-class parents 
is 


Born to trouble as the sparks fly up- 
ward. 


The amount of trouble to which the 
workers’ children are born varies con- 
siderably. If the parents are in com- 
fortable cicumstances, the likelihood of 
the child being well cared for is tol- 
erably good. If the parents are poorly 
off, then the chiid has less chance of 
being properly reared. There are ap- 
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proximately three fundamental condi- 
tions necessary to ensure strong, 
healthy, intelligent children; (1) Whole- 
some food; (2) intelligent care; (3) genial 
and healthy surroundings. In connection 
with No. 1, the fulfilment of that con- 
dition in the vast majority of cases bor- 
ders on the impossible, because the 
amount of wages paid to the bread- 
winner is seldom sufficient to procure 
wholesome food, even if the worker 
had the necessary knowledge of the es- 
sential constituent qualities of food— 
proteids, carbohydrates, fat—to know 
which to buy. And though he may 
know what is required, and: purchase 
his foodstuffs accordingly, it by no 
means follows that he will get whole- 
some food even then. The amount of 
adulteration practised by manufactur- 
ers of foodstuffs is alarming, notwith- 
standing the efforts of our legislators 
and administrators to check the evil; 
and the worker is, of course, the vic- 
tim. 

As to No, 2—intelligent care—this 
also depends greatly upon the social 
status of the parents. If the parents 
of the parents had been in a position to 
give their children a good training and 
comfortable home, then the babies we 
are referring to would probably fare 
better. Heredity plays an important 
part in these matters, and the hereditary 
taint of child-slavery in the “forties” 
has not by any means been entirely 
eradicated, so there is a further diffi- 
culty from this source. 

No. 3—genial and healthy surround- 
ings. In London this factor is almost 
impossible of acquirement. For is it 
not true that for a radius of two miles 
beyond London habitations the air re- 
mains impregnated with more or less 
poisonous gases? And certainly the 
social environment in many working- 
class neighborhoods is far from being 
conducive to intellectual health. The 
genial chacacter of the surroundings is 
not less doubtful than the healthy. 
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Rows upon rows of flat, lifeless bricks 
and mortar, an entire absence of any- 
thing approaching art or nature, the 
mixed stench of numerous factories and 
workshops, the distracting noise of in- 
cessant traffic, and the look of anguish 
and anxiety on everybody’s face, are 
aspects not calculated to impress the 
young and inquiring mind with any 
pleasant anticipations of future joy. 
These, however, are the average con- 
ditions under which the town-bred 
child (and-I am not speaking now of 
the poorest class by any means) is 
reared into manhood. Amongst the 
poorest class of workers, in which, 
strange to say, the production of off- 
spring is most prolific, the conditions of 
birth alone are hard enough to mar any 
child’s future. The mother has to 
work—either at home or out, or both— 
till within an hour or so of her delivery. 
Then either the parish doctor or a 
midwife is called in to prevent, if pos- 
sible, the death of either the mother or 
the child, but is apparently unable to 
do anything more than sit by and ad- 
vise the poor woman to be patient and 
brave, and so forth, and to administer 
some drug, or a prescription for a drug, 
and, at the last moment, perhaps, to 
render physica! assistance. The rooms 
in which these “incidents” occur are as 
varied as the rates of wages in the dif- 
ferent branches of industry, for the 
worker is taught to cut his coat ac- 
cording to his cloth. Sometimes the 
woman has to go to the lying-in hos- 
pital, sometimes she is confined in the 
same room in which she and her hus- 
band and family sleep and eat and play; 
and during her actual hour of trouble 
the rest of the family are turned out to 
shift for themselves as best they can. 
But it is not of this unfortunate class 
I want to speak. Their sorrows and 
woes are pretty well known. I want to 
reveal the state of mind and body of 
that class of workers whose wages are 
too high to attract the attention of phil- 
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anthropists and charity donors; who 
are themselves too proud to show the 
distress they endure; and who, as a re- 
sult, have to bear, in quiet patience, un- 
known hardships and sufferings. In 
these families the baby never comes at 
the right time. It is always either 
when the husband is out of work, or 
the quarter’s rent is due, or the taxes 
have to be paid, or the other children 
want new clothes or boots, or some un- 
expected burden has been sprung sud- 
denly upon them. The margin between 
distress and comfort is so fine that a 
natural function may be turned into 
an unnatural disaster by reason of the 
period at which it takes place. The 
maternity clause in the National Insur- 
ance Act may help to alleviate, in a 
very slight measure, the anxiety felt in 
these cases. It will not remove the 
trouble altogether. At these times— 
and, as far as possible, all arrange- 
ments are made beforehand—the capac- 
ity of the family income is strained to 
the uttermost. Out of the pound or 
thirty shillings which is received from 
the coffers of a benefit society the doc- 
tor’s charges have to be met, the fort- 
night’s pay to the monthly nurse has 
to be made, and the extra cost of liv- 
ing, in the shape of little delicacies for 
the woman, have to be borne. Imag- 
ine what that means, when every 
penny of wages is swallowed up every 
week to keep the family on the better 
side of the poverty line. It is not that 
this class object to the struggle, but 
that, struggle as they may, they never 
seem able to escape from the necessity 
of a continuous and incessant struggle. 

No sooner does the mother leave her 
bed and start on her household duties 
than one of her other children falls ill 
—possibly because the nurse, in order 
that the child should not cry and dis- 
tress its mother during her illness, al- 
lowed the little one to do certain things 
it ought not to have done. The father 
returns from work, and his wife meets 
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him at the door with uplifted finger en- 
treating silence. ‘“What’s the mat- 
ter?” is his suppressed query. “Why, 
Florrie doesn’t seem very well. She is 
sleeping now, so don’t wake her.” 
This man, strong, powerful, and cour- 
ageous, who would have battled against 
fire and water, would have faced a 
raging wild beast, or have wrestled 
against any odds to have saved one of 
his family from pain, is, like Samson of 
old, shorn of his locks of courage and 
strength by the insidious poison of con- 
scious financial inability to meet any 
greater burden. He creeps softly to the 
side of the bed and looks at his child. 
Her face is hot and scarlet; she is burn- 
ing with fever. “Have you sent for the 
doctor?” he inquires, knowing all the 
while what the answer will be. “No, 
dear,” his wife replies; “we owe 
him——” But there is no need to fin- 
ish the sentence. A cry of agony is 
kept back. with a choking effort, and 
he turns away from the bed, sick and 
sad and ready to do anything. Some 
men fly to drink, others lose their tem- 
per and say things to the wife, while 
others sit and brood and finally aban- 
don all effort. A few are indifferent 
and callous, and allow things to take 
their course; and a very, very few fight 
on and win. 

But let me return to the children. 
They live and grow into boyhood and 
girlhood. They are thin, pallid, and 
more or less anzeemic. They fuss with 
their food, and never seem to have a 
healthy appetite. Colds are in constant 
attendance upon them. Their livers 
are so weak that the sight of a piece 
of fat meat produces all the symptoms 
of a bilious attack. Headache and 
drowsiness are as common as the day. 
They have no desire to learn, and a 
genuine physical effort is entirely be- 
yond their capacity. With constant 
illnesses and ailments, with oceans of 
drugs, emulsions, poultices, and quack 
remedies, they manage to reach their 
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teens. All the while father and mother 
have little else than worry. 

A new form of anxiety now presents 
itself to the heads of this industrial 
household. “What shall we do with 
our boys?” “What shall we do with 
our girls?’ Every morning, every 
night, every dinner-time (that is, if the 
father goes home to dinner) this vexa- 
tious question is raised, discussed, and 
adjourned; and, suggest what they will, 
nothing seems to be suitable to the 
physical or mental capabilities of either 
the boy or the girl. Ultimately the 
boy becomes a clerk, because Mr. Amos 
at the chapel has a vacancy for one in 
his office. He starts at five shillings a 
week, and works about sixty hours for 
it! He is not really worth the money 
but Mr. Amos is a very nice man, and 
so kind. Later on the girl is engaged 
for a twelvemonth to learn the type- 
writer, and she has to serve six months 
for nothing. The net result of all this 
is that the amount from father’s weekly 
wage, usually devoted to food and 
clothing, has to be reduced to meet the 
extra cost of keeping these two chil- 
dren at work. Cheaper and better to 
send them into the woods and fields to 
develop their physique and establish 
their health, but—they must begin to 
do something to earn their living. Oh, 
the wickedness of it! Oh, the irony of 
it! Do you wonder at the ery of phy- 
sical degeneration? 

Meanwhile the trials and anxieties 
of the parents are growing more and 
more. What appear to be mere two- 
penny-halfpenny incidents to the ordi- 
nary person not engaged in industrial 
strife of any kind are, to these anxious 
parents, a source of uneasiness, de- 
pression, and hopelessness. 

This does not exhaust the list of fam- 
ily troubles by any manner of means, 
although, perhaps, it is one of the most 
trying. When children come into the 
world it is only natural that parents 
should desire to see them grow up 
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healthy and strong, and when that con- 


summation, however devoutly wished, - 


is not realized, it quite as naturally fol- 
lows that the parents will be distressed. 
But it is the petty, irritating, aggressive 
pinpricks that keep the domestic social 
sore in a state of inflammation and irri- 
tation, and these pinpricks are for ever 
cropping up in all directions, under all 
sorts of circumstances, and at mest 
inopportune moments. 

Who is there, even amongst the ad- 
vanced “democratic” writers of to-day, 
who fully appreciates the extent of 
suffering and even agony inflicted on 
many working-class homes by the late 
arrival at its destination of a work- 
man’s train? It would be a lesson in 
dynamics for realistic authors to be 
present at any of our great railway 
termini when the workman’s train ar- 
rives ten minutes late in the morning. 
Long before the train comes to a stand- 
still at the platform hundreds of men, 
women, boys, and girls are bundling 
out of the train and pelting along the 
platform as if to escape some dire dis- 
aster. Out into the street—at certain 
times of the year dark, sloppy, and mis- 
erable—hither and thither in all direc- 
tions they continue their scramble in 
vain hope of being able to overtake the 
time lost by the delay of the train. 
Hot, tired, exhausted, and fatigued, 
they arrive at their workshop one min- 
ute after the gate is closed, there to 
wait and worry for a quarter of an 
hour, an hour, or a quarter of a day. 
And what does this mean? The loss 
of a few paltry pence? Ah, no! _ It 
means, perchance, a long spell of unem- 
ployment, for some employers are so 
precise, and attach so much importance 
to punctuality that they will discharge 
a man immediately for being late in the 
morning. Or it may mean another 
week of shoeless feet for one of the 
children, or the lack of some necessary 
comfort for a delicate wife, or the dif- 
ference between a Sunday’s dinner and 
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a “makeshift,” or a further accumula- 
tion of arrears of rent, and this in its 
turn may mean the hastening of the 
day of the broker’s man’s visit and of 
eviction from the place called “home.” 
Those who talk glibly of the thousands 
of pounds lost in wages through a lock- 
out or strike do not know that thou- 
sands of pounds of wages are lost every 
year by the workers through late 
trains, tramcar delays, cheap alarum 
clocks that will not “alarum,” sleepless 
nights through toothache, baby’s rest- 
lessness, wife’s illness, and scores of 
other causes, and none of them due to 
any fault of the workers themselves, 
and with no balancing satisfaction of a 
righteous endeavor to improve bad 
conditions, such as is looked for in a 
strike. The struggles of industrial life 
are fraught with tragedy! 

It is a very simple matter to spend 
a few days, or even a few weeks, in 
the slums of the East End of London 
and then to sit down and write a num- 
ber of pathetic articles on the miseries 
of the poor, to chronicle their. daily 
habits, to eulogize their frugality and 
cleanliness, or, according to the whim 
of the writer to denounce and upbraid 
them for the lack of virtue and the 
superfluity of vices. This is all very 
easy and very clever; but it does not 
occur to these virtuous judges of pro- 
letarian vices that what appears a vice 
in the poor is almost a virtue among 
their class. To spend a couple of sov- 
ereigns on drink with men of erudition 
would be considered quite right and 
proper; but if a poor woman spends 
twopence on gin with her next-door 
neighbor whose husband has just died, 
she commits the unpardonable sin, and 
no words are too strong to be used in 
the denunciation of the habit. This, I 
say, is all very easy and very clever, 
but it butters no parsnips, and it does 
not tell you anything of the difficulties 
experienced by the working man to keep 
his home and his family up to the min- 
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imum of existence on a pound a week 
or less. Certain philanthropists and 
sympathetic men have instituted in- 
quiries into the conditions of living 
among a particular class of workers, 
and have provided and tabulated sta- 
tistics of income and expenditure of 
these classes, and have divided and 
sub-divided them into sections accord- 
ing to the different degrees of poverty. 
But they are merely cold, lifeless fig- 
ures. They do not convey to the 
reader the slightest indication of the 
mental torture endured by loving par- 
ents when they see their children grad- 
ually but surely becoming weak and 
emaciated for want of wholesome food 
and home comforts! Can any of my 
readers shut themselves away effec- 
tually from their social comforts and 
realize my poor description of the 
agonizing tortures suffered by members 
of my class when they find their wage 
is not sufficient to procure the essen- 
tials of life for themselves and their 
families? Of course not. If you es- 
sayed an experiment—as a certain nov- 
elist is reputed to have done—there is 
always the inner consciousness that, 
when the worst comes to the worst, 
there is a banking account on which 
you can draw and immediately rehabil- 
itate yourself. It is not so with the 
worker. He has no hope beyond his 
wage, and when he gets it all regularly 
—which is very seldom—it fails to sup- 
ply his wants. 

Let me particularize. We hear of 
neurasthenia and hervous breakdown 
among the business men of to-day as 
being due to the rush and scramble of 
commercialism and the anxieties of 
City life. But not a word is said about 
the nerve strain and tension of the in- 
dustrial population to keep pace with 
the speeding-up methods in vogue 
everywhere. The business man has 
an appointment of great importance at 
10 o’clock. His train is late, and he 
is not able to keep the appointment. 


He is vexed, and justly worried. It 
possibly may result in losing a large 
business order. But he has a way out 
of it. He dictates to his secretary an 
apology, and posts it off at once, and an- 
other time is fixed for an interview. 
May be he is kept in a condition of un- 
certainty for two or three days. Ul- 
timately everything is adjusted and 
the trouble is over. Not so the worker. 
His mental and physical strain is per- 
manent. From Monday morning to 
Sunday night, all the year round, diffi- 
culty after difficulty confronts him, and 
has to be surmounted somehow; and 
just as at the summit of the hill one 
sees other hills in the distance, so the 
worker, having risen above one diffi- 
culty, finds many more waiting for him 
on the other side. By pluck, energy, 
and resolve—and the working man is 
the man of grit—he overcomes, one af- 
ter another, the obstructions that lie 
in his path. until at last he meets his 
match and succumbs. Look at this po- 
sition: With a minimum wage of 30s. 
weekly—considered too high by our 
comfortable legislators—and any num- 
ber of hours per week from fifty up- 
wards, a man is expected to turn out 
healthy and responsible citizens of a 
future generation. His weekly outlay 
is: in rent, 7s.; travelling expenses, 23s.; 
clubs and insurances, 3s. (for a man 
must be thrifty and careful, no matter 
what his income, or he will be dubbed 
a “waster”); his church or mission, 64. 
(for he is not respectable if he neglects 
these institutions); occasional gratui- 
ties to charitable objects, averaging 6d.; 
pocket-money for the children, 2d.; pin- 
money for the wife, 0d.; for breakfast 
and dinner away from home, 3s.; total, 
16s. 2d. This leaves 13s. 10d. for food 
for the whole family for the week, his 
own tea and supper for the week, and 
all his meals for Sunday; also boots, 
clothes, fuel, and light, and for replen- 
ishing the home (for every business 
man allows for depreciation). What a 
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travesty of life! And close on his 
heels, dogging his footsteps at every 
turn, follows the Nemesis of sickness, 
short time, wet weather, increase of 
family, and accidents! 

We are all familiar with the “pairing 
time” of the young men and maidens 
of our cities and villages, and poets 
have immortalized the incident in many 
verses. But there is little real poetry 
in the actual courtship of young people 
of the industrial class, especially where 
the home comforts and conveniences 
are extremely limited. There is an 
old saying that “love flies out of the 
window when poverty comes in at the 
door,” yet without the stimulus of love 
there would be very few marriages in- 
deed in the artisan class (for the best- 
paid clerk or artisan, and even some 
Civil servants, are unpleasantly familiar 
with the menace of the grim ogre of 
poverty). The young man who is earn- 
ing his 30s., 35s., or £2 a week as clerk 
or journeyman may have the greatest 
possible ambition to get married and 
settled down, but the realization of the 
ambition keeps flitting from his grasp 
like a_ will-o’-the-wisp. I am fully 
aware that there are many working 
men who would think themselves im- 
mensely lucky if they could see £2 a 
week coming in all the year round, and 
who would be ready to jump into mat- 
rimony at once if they were tolerably 
certain of such an income. Yes, that 
is it; and that is the reason that there 
are a number of unpleasant unions and 
unhappy homes among this particular 
class. The £2 a week is all right—all 
the year round is the dream. They 
marry on the “baseless fabric of a 
vision.” 

But let me begin this revelation at 
the beginning: Here is a joiner who 
has served his apprenticeship and is 
fairly launched on the ocean of labor 
as a full-blown journeyman. His 
money is 10d. an hour, and his hours 
are 5214 per week. These figures will, 
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of course, vary with the district; but I 
am taking them merely as an illustra- 
tion. Well, £2 3s. 9d. a week seems a 
good round sum to get on with, and, as 
a single man, still living at home with 
his parents, he finds little difficulty in 
putting a portion of that sum in the 
bank. He will, probably, pay his 
mother 10s. or 12s. a week for wash- 
ing, mending, and lodging, and a few 
meals. If he has all his meals at 
home he will assuredly pay more; but 
leave it at 12s.; that gives him 31s. 9d. 
for himself. Out of that he has to pay 
his clubs, his insurance, purchase some 
of his food, buy his boots and clothes, 
pay his travelling expenses, and spend 
a few shillings in enjoyment of some 
kind or other with his sweetheart. This 
will probably total up to 11s. 9d., thus 
leaving him with the round pound to 
save for his house furnishing. A 
pound a week for fifty-two weeks is 
£52; and in two years he will have 
£104 to spend for his home! That is 
the bright side of the picture; that is 
the alluring phantom that makes him 
plunge into engagement; that is the in- 
fluence that brings out the light opti- 
mism of his nature; that is the impetus 
of anticipation of joys to come, and 
the desire to be settled in his own home 
and be his own master. He conveys 
his ideas and hopes to his “young 
lady,” and he makes her feel that there 
is now a future of perpetual summer 
before them. Side by side, and hand 
in hand, they saunter along to the bril- 
liantly-lighted shops. They gaze joy- 
ously into the windows. They talk of 
drawing-room Suites, dining-room 
suites, and bedroom suites—ten guineas 
for this, six guineas for that, and eight 
guineas for the other. “That is only 
£25 4s.; and I shall have £104 in two 
years!” Then they enumerate the 
other things they will want; little book- 
ings are made in the pocket-book, addi- 
tion sums appear on every page, and 
many sly digs and confidential squeez- 
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ing of hands are indulged in before the 
shop-windows. “In two years I will 
claim you for my dearest own”—words 
taken from some popular novel. And 
then—— 

But not one in 20,000, I should say, 
ever fully realizes these happy love- 
dreams! The real picture is mostly 
blurred with unexpected and unpre- 
ventable realities—a season of short 
time, a period of unemployment, a 
week or two of sickness, the loss of 
savings in a slate club, or a foolish 
gamble with a few pounds on a horse 
that does not win his race. These 
reverses are followed by periods of re- 
morse and resentment. Every man is 
not a Stoic; every man is not a Job; 
some have hasty, vindictive tempers, 
others are sulky and morose; in each 
ease the girl is the objective of their 
spleen. Cases are not rare where a rift 
in the lute has driven the man to drink 
and turned the girl’s love to hate. Some 
girls are not angels, although many 
more would be if it were not for the 
haunting anxiety of their future or the 
constant shattering of their hopes and 
anticipations. Go into any of the 
cheaper class of restaurant where the 
girl “fairies” dance attendance on your 
order for a cup of coffee and a scone; 
mark their joyous disposition as clos- 
ing-time approaches and the hour for 
meeting their “young man” draws 
nearer. Then visit them again next 
week and see the downcast look of mis- 
ery and depression on their faces (for 
they all know the cause of Carrie’s 
tears, and they all sympathize with her 
—the Scriptural injunction is carried 
out to the letter with these girls—they 
weep with those that weep and rejoice 
with those that do rejoice. It is no use 
asking any one of them the cause of 
their misery—they are as close as oys- 
ters in such matters—they would not 
tell you; but Carrie’s constant use of 
her handkerchief, the inflamed eyelids, 
the repeated snufflings, and the bent 
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shoulders and drooping head single her 
out as the leading sufferer. “Crossed 
in love” is the orthodox and heartless 
explanation; but it is more, far mone 
than that. For months, perhaps years, 
she has been living a kind of dual life. 
She has been joyous, flippant, and even 
frivolous at the restaurant; but at 
home she has been a slave—a nurse, a 
mother, a wife, a sister, a maid-of-all- 
work rolled into one. The few shil- 
lings she received as wages were spent 
to keep home together. Her father 
had only a small wage, her mother was 
an invalid, her brothers and sisters 
(four in all) were not old enough to 
leave school. Carrie herself was only 
nineteen. But a few months ago she 
had a young man. Oh, such a nice 
young man! He was a carpenter, but 
when he was washed and dressed to 
meet Carrie at half-past seven you 
would not have known it. He had 
already talked about marriage, his 
prospects, his wages, and how he could 
“save a pound a week easy.” And 
Carrie’s heart leaped with joy. Was 
it love, or the prospect of freedom from 
her miserable surroundings and her 
artificial life? And now what was 
the matter? Why, her young man had 
been out of work a month, had be- 
come despondent, and had “given her 
up”! Crossed in love! Bah, it is an 
earthquake of future hopes. It is a 
sentence of penal servitude with hard 
labor for a girl not out of her teens. 
Foolish! What! foolish to hope for 
freedom? 


Hope springs eternal in the human 
breast, 


and with the industrial classes it is all 
hope and precious little realization. 
Follow the picture. The young car- 
penter repents. He seeks out Carrie 
and asks her forgiveness. She yields 
at once. But what are the prospects 
now? His mid-summer reverie, his 
ceastle-in-the-air, built of 104 golden sov- 
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ereigns, has materialized into a few 
shillings. He has nothing to buy his 
“home” with. The only alternative is 
to purchase on the hire system. He 
seans with interest the advertisement 
columns of the newspapers, and be- 
lieves what they say. He makes the 
suggestion to Carrie, and she, poor girl, 
unschooled in the wickedness of the 
world and a stranger to the certainty 
of unemployment, falls in with the 
idea, and they get married. Soon after 
follow the rude awakenings. Our 
young wife has had a fairly good 
schooling in matters domestic as things 
go to-day. I do not say she is fully 
qualified to pass the standard which a 
workman’s wife is expected to pass. 
That is a little too much to say. But 
she worked hard and assiduously, and 
bore her burden with a courage and 
heroism, 

I venture to say there is no com- 
parison between the alleged anxieties 
of middle-class women and the mental 
tortures perpetually endured by the wife 
of the average working man. I know 
our novelists can paint harrowing pic- 
tures of the love-trials through which 
certain of their characters pass. But 
they are merely outbursts of passion. 
They do not endure. They recover 
quickly, and invariably “live and die 
happy ever after.” It is not so, how- 
ever, with the women of the industrial 
class. Their anxieties begin with their 
life and end with their life. A girl is 
immeasurably worse off than a boy. 
She starts household duties as soon as 
she is old enough to understand how to 
wash up crockery, sweep a floor, or tend 
toa baby. She has little, if any, time 
to play; and even her schooltime is ab- 
breviated to do “something for mother.” 
She may go to service, or may follow 
any one of the many occupations now 
open to girls. But even then she is 
expected to go straight home from 
work and help in the home in some 
way or the other. She is expected to 
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make her own underlinen, her own 
dresses, and trim her own hats. She 
is religiously taught that her future 
happiness depends upon her capacity 
to cook, clean, superintend the house, 
do dressmaking and millinery, and 
have at least a first-aid knowledge of 
children’s ailments and their remedies. 
And after having assimilated these 
multifarious duties she is considered 
qualified to become the wife of a work- 
ing man and keep his home neat and 
tidy on a few shillings weekly! How 
many middle-class women would qual- 
ify for such a post? As things are to- 
day, it is absolutely distressing to see 
the wife of a working man go through 
the ordeal of a Saturday night’s shop- 
ping. She has to ask the price of 
every article she wishes to purchase, 
and when she receives the reply from 
the shopman, a sum in mental arith- 
metic has to be done before she can 
decide whether to purchase or no. She 
is fully aware that cheap things are 
not the best, but the alternative she has 
to face is not cheap or dear, but cheap 
or nothing. Woollen goods, Dorset 
butter, or English meat are not for the 
working class; this a workman’s wife 
soon learns. She has therefore to con- 
tent herself with flannelette, margar- 
ine, and frozen meat—sans warmth, 
sans fat, and sans nourishment. All 
too soon the effect shows itself on the 
children of her bosom and intensifies 
the agonies of her life. Finally, the 
constant worry tells, and the once 
buxom lass becomes an emaciated old- 
young woman. 

Some idea of the culinary knowledge 
required by women of the working 
class may be gleaned by a recital of 
the task she is expected to perform, 
and the tasks multiply with every addi- 
tion to the family. Sunday is gener- 
ally, and almost universally, the weekly 
feast day of the British proletariat. On 
that day they have delicacies for break- 
fast, hot joint for dinner, and luxuries 
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of one kind or another for tea. Some 
even indulge in a little cold meat for 
supper. I ought to say here that the 
interpretation of the words used in con- 
nection with the meals and food of the 
industrial classes is strictly as under- 
stood by them, and not as understood 
by the upper and middle classes. In 
particular I refer to lunch and dinner. 
The lunch of the middle class is a din- 
ner for the working class. The lunch 
of the working class is nothing more 
than a stop-gap mouthful of bread and 
butter or bread and cheese taken be- 
tween meals. The workers have noth- 
ing to correspond with the six-course 
dinner of the middle class. The wife, 
then, prepares these meals. Sun- 
day’s dinner is the leading meal. Mon- 
day’s is, as a rule, some of the cold 
meat left from Sunday. Tuesday’s is 
the remains hashed up. On Wednes- 
day, sometimes another joint, some- 
times a few “pieces.” Thursday is 
another “resurrection day’; and Friday, 
sausages or cookshop stuff. Saturday 
is a combination of dinner and tea ut 
one meal, with a little etcetera in the 
shape of fish, bacon, or cake. Besides 
the cooking, the wife has to do the 
washing, all the housework, look after 
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the children and repair their clothes, 
and to see that the husband’s clothes 
are all right—for a pair of trousers 
with a brace-button short is a source 
of much annoyance, and is resented in 
ways that do not always redound to the 
credit of the husband. On the top of 
these many duties and responsibilities, 
which fall mainly on the shoulders of 
the wife, come the innumerable and un- 
avoidable domestic accidents—the 
breaking of crockery, the burning of 
food in the cooking, the spilling of the 
milk, the upsetting of the lamp-oil, the 
tearing of clothes, the smashing of win- 
dow-panes, and the loss of money by 
the children when sent on an errand— 
all of which, probably, could be cov- 
ered by the expenditure of a few shil- 
lings. Yet, when every penny is ear- 
marked for some special expenditure, 
and when the balance is always nil, it is 
not surprising that these accidents are 
a great source of anxiety. 

All through life the trials and trou- 
bles of the industrial community are 
incessant; there is no rest; no relaxa- 
tion; scarcely a pause; but, like the 
ever-rolling sea, just a brief calm, to be 
followed by a fierce storm of the bit- 
terest severity. 

H. W. Hobart. 
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By JAmEs PRIOR. 


CHAPTER XXVI. 
“HA NEIL SASSENACH. 

When the Highlanders woke Roland 
it was the lighter for the uprising of 
the moon. Otherwise he would not 
have believed that he had done more 
than lie down and rise again. The 
moon, though little past the full, was 
low in the heavens and often clouded 
over; still by its glinting light the 
mountaineers managed to find a water- 
parting where there was a somewhat 
more stable footing. Facing the wind 


again they strode on with a springy 
action which may have been mere 
walking, but Roland could not keep up 
with it without some covert trotting. 
Indeed the orator went like a machine 
of iron, and his comrade though small 
was as tough and supple as a heather 
twig. After a while a piercing whis- 
tle from due north turned them in that 
direction; and soon they met the whis- 
tler, William Drew’s antagonist, walk- 
ing towards them beside a ravine of in- 
scrutable depth whence came the 
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sound of flowing water. He led them 
along gently descending ground per- 
haps a mile further, to where they 
found the rest of their company 
couched on the lee side of a low ridge. 
The route these had taken will never 
be known, but some slight indications 
would rather point to a wide circuit by 
Bradfield. If it were so, their union 
so exactly made on that remote hill- 
side must be esteemed a masterpiece of 
bog-trotting. But they were twelve 
hungry men with nothing to eat. They 
all moved together down the moor. 
After a mile of quick walking they 
came upon a one-storied cottage, set 
just where the ground began to decline 
most rapidly into a valley. They 
could see the opposite ascent rising 
darkly towards the moon and at its 
foot a glimmer of lights, an uncertain 
one or two. But that little cottage was 
all alone on the moor. Together they 
went to the door; one of them opened 
. it, four pushed in. There was but one 


man within sitting by a dead fire; 
such light as there was came through 
the half-open door of an inner room. 
The man looked up with no inquiry 
either on his tongue or in his eyes; but 
as soon as he saw the nature of the in- 


trusion he sprang up, 
wroth. 

“Get your gate!” he cried hoarsely. 
“Yo’re noan wanted here to-neet!” He 
seized the poker which lay across the 
hearth. “Or it'll be the warr’ for ye.” 

But before he could use his weapon 
he was gripped by the two. nearest of 
the caterans, and in spite of a furious 
resistance was speedily overpowered 
by the four. Others entered and rum- 
maged the house for food or booty. It 
was no long search. On a little deal ta- 
ble there were set a loaf of bread and a 
lump of cheese on trenchers; also a 
leathern jug full of ale with two horn 
mugs and a beechen bow! beside it. In 
the corner cupboard there was a little 

1 Worse. 


immediately 
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ark or chest; but before the finder 
could lift the lid there came a pitiful cry 
from the first man to enter the inner 
room. 

The snatchers of the loaf, the cheese 
and the ale put them back; the finder 
of the ark did not meddle with it. 
They and al] the others except the pris- 
oner’s custodians crowded into the in- 
ner room. By a guttering rushlight 
set on a chair they saw a bed and 
upon it a rudely made coffin not yet 
closed up. Some hardly entered, some 
stayed by the door, others went near 
enough to see that the coffin held the 
corpses of a young woman and a new- 
born babe. Each as he saw uttered an 
exclamation which in its weird brevity 
had all the substance of a wail. Their 
countenances expressed abhorrence of 
the desecration they had committed. 
The man of the house felt the con- 
straint upon him relaxed, he suddenly 
tore himself loose and rushed forth un- 
pursued. Of the Highlanders in the in- 
ner room those who had bonnets doffed 
them; then all knelt where they had 
stood, signed themselves with the cross 
on forehead and breast, and muttered 
what seemed to be a short prayer. As 
they were quietly withdrawing the ora- 
tor took a guinea from his sporran and 
laid it on the coffin lid. Those who 
saw it murmured approval; each of 
them took a like coin and laid it beside 
the orator’s. Those who had gone out 
returned and did the same; until there 
were eleven guineas in a row. Then 
they left the house quietly, reverently. 
Roland had stayed outside in ignor- 
ance. 

As soon as the last man had closed 
the door they heard footsteps hastily 
approaching. They did not stay to 
count how many; they were in no 
mood for further violence. With bare- 
footed stealth they quickly dispersed 
into the night. The orator alone re- 
mained by Roland, who ran straight 
forward with simple speed. They 
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were but well astart when there was 
the report of a fire-arm behind them. 
The Highlander gave a low breath- 
eatching grunt unnnoticed by Roland 
and dropped his bundle, but still he ran. 
After time enough for reloading they 
heard another gun-shot at a longer 
range; then apparently pursuit ceased. 
Still they two ran perhaps for a fur- 
long; then the orator stopped, pointed 
across the dark moor and with his 
hands as it were wafted Roland away. 

“Shall not you come too?” said Ro- 
land. 


They were incomprehensible alien 


words but again the eloquent peremp- 
tory hands sufficed. 

“Why do you stay?” said Roland. 

For answer the Highlander lay down 
on the ground, deliberately, without 
any show of weariness. His face was 
pale, but that is the common effect of 
moonlight. 

“Is anything the matter?” said Ro- 
land. 

Again the hands gesticulated but less 
vigorously. 

“T will not go without you,” said Ro- 
land in tones unmistakable, and him- 
self sat down. 

The hands ceased to appeal. 

“Can I do anything for you?” said 
Roland. “Are you hurt?” 

“Anneal sassenah,” said the High- 
lander; that or something like that. 

He lay still awhile with the moon- 
haunted clouds above him and beneath 
the black earth. Then Roland said: 

“Why don’t you rise and follow the 
others?” : 

“Anneal sassenah,” answered the 
orator with little or no failure of voice. 

He lay still. The wind was keen; 
he did not make the most of his plaid, 
at which he had before shown himself 
so skilful. Roland tried to draw it 
about him, but the Highlander seemed 
to resent the touch of his hands and 
pushed them from him. 

Something like an hour later Roland 
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heard away to leeward a faint shrill 
whistle. 

“Isn't that your friends signalling?” 
he said. 

“Neal sassenah,” answered the other, 
but with a hoarse faintness as though 
he were sinking to sleep. 

Roland felt a growing fear of the 
inertness that had fallen upon his pro- 
tector. When the whistle was repeated 
from about the same distance, he whis- 
tled back down the wind as close an 
imitation as he could. Probably how- 
ever those distant signallers perceived 
a difference, for their signalling was 
not renewed. Still the orator neither 
spoke nor moved. Again Roland sat 
down, lay back and submitted to be 
cold and ill at ease. In that position 
he beheld nothing but the flocking 
clouds, night-birds, swans some of 
them, some ravens, some white with 
the wings of a martin or winged and 
bellied like a magpie. But whatever 
they were it was nothing fixed, for 
they were ever changing place, and as- 
pect, crowding, thinning, parting, now 
moonlit, now moon-left or again moon- 
riven, when the planet appeared for a 
little while deep within a cavern of 
snow and amber. Of the night they 
made as restless and fickle a thing as 
anything that belongs to day. The 
wind swept over him without let or 
hindrance. In the half-quiet between 
its blasts he heard the babbling, bub- 
bling, gurgling and gushing of water 
with a persistent stealthy trickle as un- 
dersong. When it blew again, less 
boisterously at first, a bunch of dry 
rushes near his ears chirruped like so 
many chickens. When he raised him- 
self on his elbow he could see noth- 
ing of the Highlander but the gray 
glimmer of his face among the dark 
heather. At last the moon swam quite 
free of the clouds; then, seeing more 
clearly, he was the more afraid of 
those shut eyes, that drawn mouth. 

“Are you awake?” he said. 
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The closed eyelids opened and closed 
again; the mouth made the movements, 
hardly the sound of “Neal sassenah.” 
He stood up and looked about him. 
The moon was high in the sky; he 
judged that it was about midnight. He 
saw a flickering light in the direction 
of the solitary cottage. In spite of the 
possible danger he was attracted by it, 
not as a more doubtful offer of help 
but as company, as mere light; though 
but a speck it was so much more 
warmly colored than the wide diffu- 
sions of the spectral moon. He began 
to draw the Highlander’s huge clay- 
more, but, as soon as it rattled in the 
scabbard its owner was roused, opened 
his eyes, muttered an exclamation, even 
lifted his head; but quickly dropped it 
again, closed his eyes and let the 
weapon be unsheathed without another 
word or sign. Roland stuck it in the 
frozen ground upright and put his hat 
on it, so that he might have a mark for 
his return. He drew off his great-coat 


and gentiy dropped it over the High- 


lander’s body, then stole towards the 
light. He neither resolved nor not re- 
solved to seek assistance. 

When he was near enough to distin- 
guish the dim outline of the cottage 
from the bank of black moor behind it 
he heard the repeated tap of a hammer, 
not loud but very distinct, like a blow 
given to the silence. The light was 
beside the cottage, fronting its door, 
but he was within twenty yards of it 
before he saw that it came from a horn 
lantern hung at the tail of a cart.-He 
could then also perceive that one of the 
rooms, the inner one whose casement 
looked away from him up the moor 
westward, was lighted up. He stole 
to the nearest corner of the cottage, 
stood in its shadow and listened. The 
taps had ceased; but there was a rum- 
ble of men’s voices, of which one and 
another speech came distinctly to 
him. 

“T’ ale’s out.” 
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“Art ready, Job, mon?” 

“Coom, thou mun dree* what thou 
canna mend.” 

“Shape yoursels and put honds to’t. 
Now, all together, mates.” 

There was the shuffle of heavy boots, 
as of men blundering under a some- 
what unmanageable burden; there was 
what seemed a knocking against a 
wall, a grazing against a door-post, 
with one directing voice: 

“Higher ‘er yed, Dick. Not so wood- 
enly, mon; there’s a barn in’t. That'll 
do. Steady, chaps! Le’ me an’ Job 
backen a bit. Now forrards!” 

Roland’s heart came into his mouth. 
Next moment a coffin was borne out 
by four men and placed in the cart. 
Two went back, fetched torches out of 
the house and lighted them at the lan- 
tern. Then they all moved off. One 
man trudged at the horse’s head with 
the lantern in his hand, one bore a 
torch on each side of the cart; the 
fourth walked by himself behind, chief 
mourner, a torch in one hand and a 
bough of box in the other. About his 
stumpy figure hung a crumpled black 
cloak, so much too long for him that he 
had ado to keep it off the ground. La- 
boring men in ragged smocks, an equi- 
page fresh from a miry job of field 
carting, a plain deal box, the stench of 
two-pennorth of pitch, and as requiem 
or chant funereal the squeak of unoiled 
wheels; that was all the pomp of the 
ceremonial. Nevertheless the only 
spectator suffered an overwhelming 
awe. 

He stood looking after it as long as 
he could see the torches’ smoky flames 
or hear the wheels grate, then he in- 
structed his feet to return. But what 
he had just seen encouraged his fears. 
He did not know what change might 
not have happened in his absence. Thus 
he walked between two terrors, as if 
he were going towards that which he 
was going from. Death was a repul- 

2 Endure. 











sive, an uncouth and above all a 
strange terror to him. To the elderly 
it has become a familiar fear, will at 
last take its proper aspect of the final 
friend, the close grip they had on life 
having gradually without essential 
change been transformed into a hand- 
in-hand with dissolution. 

His preoccupation helped the night, 
and in spite of the moon he missed his 
aim at the upright claymore. For an 
hour or two he searched that wilder- 
ness, all of one self hue and surface, 
until from very weariness he longed 
for the sight of what before had been 
his dread. At last by good luck he 
found himself again by the cottage. 
Thence he made a fresh start, set his 
direction as well as he could by the 
moon, and going with more heed ar- 
rived in a few minutes exactly at the 
Highlander’s lair. He saw that the 
Highlander had one white hand uncovy- 
ered, which gave him at least the satis- 
faction of living company. But with 
his bodily exhaustion his imagination 
ulso was worn out. For the time be- 
ing he apprehended no more than he 
saw, a man lying with his eyes shut on 
the heather. He put the hand back 
under cover, lay down close by, so 
that his great-coat might serve as coy- 
erlet to both of them, folded his arms 
tight over his chest, drew up his legs 
and in spite of the cold soon fell 
asleep. 

When he awoke night was blankly 
abiding the pale attack of day, which 
apparently was a piece of that strat- 
egy called a feint. He was so stiff 
that he could not rise. Throughout 
his whole body there seemed to be one 
disabling pain, all but in his feet which 
were cold past pain. Neverthless he 
forced himself to turn on his other 
side towards his companion, who ap- 
peared to be still sleeping. He was 
struck by the ghastly whiteness of his 
face; but tried to persuade himself that 
it was due to that wan light. But as 
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the light increased, painting a few loi- 
tering clouds with hues not their own 
and little by little giving the earth back 
its proper coloring, the Highlander’s 
face became not less ghastly but more. 
In the same degree his fear became 
more afraid and his persuasion less 
persuaded, until. at length the sun 
flashed the signal of life over the sky- 
line of the moors and death became the 
sum of his thoughts. Conquering his 
body he rose to his numb feet, which 
could not feel the ground they stood on. 
With difficulty he stooped and with a 
cold hand touched the icy cold hand 
that lay upon the orator’s breast. The 
Highlander opened his eyes. Their 
glittering stare took nothing from the 
ghastliness of his cheeks and lips. 

“What is the matter with you?” said 
Roland. 

“Anneal sassenah,” the Highlander 
seemed to answer faintly. 

He lifted a finger and beckoned Ro- 
land to kneel by him. With a gasp 
between each motion he took out the 
contents of his sporran and put them 
into the young man’s hand, some half- 
dozen pewter spoons, a bunch of seals, 
some pieces of money, gold and silver, 
a few copper tokens and a baby’s coral. 
With much pain he took his dirk from 
his right side and a metal-handled pis- 
tol from his left and handed them to 
him. Then, having his face to the sun, 
he pointed accurately northwards with 
his left hand over his right shoulder. 

“What do you mean?” said Roland 
faltering. ‘What ails you?’ 

He lifted the great-coat and surveyed 
him from head to foot; there was no 
sign of any injury or aught amiss but 
that general deathliness. He took him 
by the hand and signified his wish to 
help him rise; but the Highlander shook 
his head and pointed earthwards, sky- 
wards. Roland would fain have mis- 
understood, but he was compelled to 
understand, for at the same moment 
he saw a tinge of red, not much but 
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enough, on the heather which was his 
comrade’s couch. 

“You were shot by yonder man!” he 
cried. 

“Neal sassenah,” whispered the 
Highlander, again feebly setting a 
white finger towards the north. 

Roland drew the coat over him again 
and without more delay ran, but quite 
away from that finger-point, ran as 
fast as his stiff limbs and frost-bound 
feet would carry him straight to the 
cottage on the edge of the moor. No- 
body answered his knock. He did not 
repeat it; the door had sounded so hol- 
low under his knuckles, too suggestive 
of that tapping in the night. He lifted 
the latch and peeped diffidently in. 
The room was empty alike of the liv- 
ing and the dead. He entered, and 
with much repugnance made search for 
anything that might be of comfort to 
his wounded comrade, instinctively 
avoiding the inner room. He found 
nothing eatable but the crust of a mes- 
lin loaf, half wheat, half rye, and the 
rind of a piece of cheese that were left 
on the table. He took them and an 
old coat that hung on the wall, and 
having put a few of the Highlander’s 
silver coins down in payment ran back 
with them. 

The Highlander lifted his white eye- 
lids at his approach. Roland knelt be- 
side him and wrapped his feet in the 
coat, then as the best that he could do 
offered him a piece of the bread, feeling 
the while how like it was to a mockery. 
The wounded man turned his eyes 
from it in abhorrence. He lay and 
breathed in pants while Roland looked 
down on him, smitten with shame at 
his own helplessness. Presently he 
put a bloodless finger to bloodless lips; 
and on a repetition of the gesture Ro- 
land guessed after a little pondering 
that it was a sign of thirst. He ran 
again to the cottage, took the wooden 
bowl that was on the table, returned 
with it on limbs suppled by the exer- 
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cise, and having washed out the taint 
of ale filled it at a brooklet that flowed 
within a few yards of their lair. The 
Highlander drained it greedily, every 
drop. Roland, offered, with a certain 
terror, too, to turn him over on his 
side, so that he might ascertain the ex- 
tent of his injury and if possible apply 
some unskilful bandaging; but the ora- 
tor resisted resolutely, even angrily, 
not only with his dead weight but with 
more force than he had seemed master 
of. Again he backoned, pointed over 
his right shoulder, wafted Roland 
away, uttering words vehement but 
Gaelic, extenuated whispers as to 
sound. ‘That was his last effort; his 
hand dropped, his white eyelids closed. 
Roland stood beside him; he could not 
take his eyes off him. 

The next token of life the High- 
lander gave was a repetition of that 
sign of thirst, finger upon lip. Roland 
ran again to the brook. The sight of 
it suggested that he too was thirsty 
and he drank deeply of the clear water, 
though its coldness made him gasp. 
After the Highlander had drunk again, 
he again tried to persuade him to eat, 
but not succeeding did himself eat up 
those remnants of bread and cheese. 
Feeling the better for it, he set about 
exploring the neighborhood. He as- 
cended the nearest knoll and gazed 
about him, the air being somewhat 
thick though the sky was clear. 
Turned westwards he could see noth- 
ing but the wide upward swell of the 
moor on which he stood. North and 
eastwards it was separated from other 
lofty moors by a little hurrying river, 
which ran deep down round the foot 
of the hill he stood upon, and flowed 
away towards the sun through a wid- 
ening valley. Beyond the cottage, 
about a mile and a half away on the 
other side of the river, he could see the 
few dim roofs of a hamlet. All the 
rest seemed given up to grouse, wood- 
cock and peewit. 
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Having regard to his own and the 
Highlander’s common danger he durst 
not appeal! to a collection of houses, but 
he spent as long a time as he 
might leave the wounded man 
alone in searching for a_ solitary 
dwelling, from which he _ could 
venture to beg assistance. He had 
given up what seemed a vain search 
and had returned within a quarter of 
a mile of the cottage, when between it 
and the river he came upon a little 
hidden-away keeper’s cabin, lodged in 
a small pit-like hollow of that falling 
ground. It was a pure chance, for the 
chimney gave forth no _ perceptible 
smoke, and its humble moss-grown 
roof was hardly to be distinguished 
from the surrounding bank. Even 
then he was not much forwarder, for 
the man and dog were out ratting at 
a distance, the woman had gone to the 
other side of the river on a day-long 
gossiping expedition—the funeral at her 
only neighbor’s would have been mat- 
ter enough without the Highlanders’ 
raid—and as a precaution against arson 
and breakage she had taken all the 
children with her. She had locked the 
door too, which she would never have 
done but for the last night’s scare. 
There seemed to be nothing then for 
Roland but to await the cottager's re- 
turn and what dubious advantage that 
might offer. The rest of the day he 
spent in the waiting, with nothing to 
vary it but two or three fruitless re- 
turns to the cabin and frequent visits 
to the brook, for the wounded man’s 
thirst never left him. 


CHAPTER XXVII. 
BISHOPED PORRIDGE. 

The sun set, and he began to fear 
that he might be left for another night 
helplessly alone with a dying man, per- 
haps a dead one. Indeed there was 
not enough light to assure him when 
he looked, and he looked often, 
that the MHighlander’s pallor was 


not already that of death. But 
at last he heard a sound coming 
from beyond the cottage, a sound dimly 
distinguishable on close listening as of 
singing, a faint dirge-like chant. His 
skin a-prick, he went forward, as if to 
meet such a funeral pageant as he had 
witnessed the night before. All the 
way his eyes made him out of nothing 
a ghost-like semblance of it, a proces- 
sion of moving unsubstantialities. But 
presently his ears told him that the 
voice was one, a man’s, hoarse, heavy, 
lugubrious. Then with much relief, 
some surprise and disgust, he recog- 
nized the words of the song as a famil- 
iar anti-Jacobite refrain: 


Twang ’em, we'll bang ’em, 
And hang ’em up all. 


Such the words again and again re- 
peated, and the tune was a maudlin 
monotoning suitable to them. 

Before he reached the cottage the 
singer passed in and immediately the 
Song ceased. He went up to the door, 
which had been left open; but the in- 
terior was dark, he could see nothing. 
Only he could hear a man sobbing, the 
unrestrained sobbing of drunkenness, 
and between the sobs such ejaculations 
as these: 

“Mary, my feer!* An’ ¢t’ little un! 
It’ll be co’d for all on’s. Why werta 
in sich a hurry? Twenty’s no age for 
to dee; no age at all. Thou wert well- 
nee moidered‘ wi’ me, I know, but if 
thou’d telled me, Mary, I mun do bet- 
ter or else we mun goo our sere-ways,' 
belike I should a done better. I’m 
nobbut a mon, Mary, a lundy day-tale 
mon. Thou might a gien me that 
much warning. An’ t’ little un! T 
bonny little barn! Our awn little barn! 
Our little coddy’ lamb! I know, I 
know. Heaven's our whooam. Thou 
said so. Sure an’ sartain hope o’ th’ 
insurrection to—summat. I know that 
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too, t’ parson said so; but it doesn’t 
keep me warm. An’ who’ll durse* 
t’ouse for me now?” 

But Roland had already withdrawn 
quietly out of hearing, ashamed at hav- 
ing mischanced to be eavesdropper to 
so private an utterance, disturbed too 
by so unrestrained an exhibition of 
grief. Soon the cottager again broke 
out into his chant, lugubriously war- 
like, of “Twang ’em and bang ’em.” 
When Roland again drew near he was 
in the act of striking a flint. Though 
operating with a tipsy clumsiness he 
managed, as Roland stood outside, by 
turns to kindle tinder, sulphur-tipped 
match and rushlight, still singing or 
rather howling: 


Twang ‘em, we'll bang ’em, 
And hang ’em up all; 
Twang ’em, we'll bang ’em, 
And 


At that moment he caught sight of 
Roland, who stood in the outer dark- 
ness below the step, so that his stature 
was robbed of a foot and his clothes 
were indistinguishable. Only such 
faint candle-light fell on his face as 
half revealed its almost girlish oval, 
set about with an abundance of brown 
hair. 
in a tone of awe: 

“Is’t thee, Mary?” 

Roland could not answer; his voice 
seemed frozen up. “Isn’t it thee, 
Mary? Then why doesn’t thee coom 
in? Wheer’s t’ little barn? And why 
dosta wear black? ’Tis sich a griesly ® 
color! Speak, woman! Say as I may 
coom to thee, if thou moan’t coom to 
me. I’ve bin—thou knowst wheer; 
but faith an’ trawth I’m awful sober 
now. ‘Tis nobbut thy silence; it maks 
me a wee bit mazy.” ; 

The man’s hope was as terrible as 
his terror. Roland made a great ef- 
fort and spoke, with a _ fear-riven 
voice. 
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The cottager sprang up crying’ 
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“Tis not—’tis only a fellow-man.” 

“Only a mon! ’Tis a mon’s voice 
anyhow. What’s this damned leet 
done to thy face then? Answer, mon. 
Nay, words be damned. Coom in, 
mon; gie’s thy hond an’ let’s feel thee 
how th’ art made.” 

Roland entered though sorely tried 
and put out his hand, which the other 
gripped convulsively. 

“Ay, ’tis a mon, sure-lye.” 

He let Roland’s hand drop, and his 
Own. : 

“I tho’t’—his sobs began again by 
littles—“‘an’ I was reet glad—an’ 
flaughtered ” an’ all—I tho’t ’twere— 
but—— Alas ’at ever!” 

His sobs got the upper hand and dis- 
possessed his words. Roland looked 
on not knowing what to do or say, 
forgetful of his errand. Suddenly the 
sobs ceased, the man drew his hand 
across his tear-drenched face, looked up 
and said quite soberly: 

“What didsta coom here for, lad?’ 

Roland sprang back into recollection. 

“I want help. There has a man 
been shot. Coie with me. I have 
been too long away.” 

“What mon?” 

“One of the Highlanders. 
quick.” 

“One o’ them wild men? Then I 
shot him; wi’ Sam Swinscoe’s gun.” 

The man’s excitement, alike the al- 
eoholic and the emotional, had been 
laid or been overlaid by his natural 
phlegm. He rose without hurry, lit 
the rushlight in a battered horn lantern 
and ‘with that in his hand followed Ro- 
land out and across the moor. When 
they had gone about half the distance 
he cried “Stop!” to Roland, who was al- 
ways ahead of him. 

“What is it?” said Roland, stopping 
but only half turning to him. 

“Ts he hurt bad?” 

“I fear so. But make haste! 
time I was back.” 
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“Fust let’s unrerstand wersens. Arta 
one on ’em?” 

“Yes—no.” 

“Arta Hob i’ th’ Hurst?” ¥ 

“What’s that?’ 

“He’s a yes-and-no sort o’ person.” 

“I’m an Englishman. I have only 
been with him—” It seemed impossi- 
ble that he had only been in the High- 
lander’s company those two days. 
“But make haste, prithee. By this 
time he may be—wanting drink.” 

“Lemme say my say; then thou 
mayst hang me if thou wilt. My 
name’s Job Owlett. I shot ‘im. I 
didna like nother your looks nor your 
havers.“ I weened yo’d com for to 
rob an’ reive. But yo touched noat 


an’ left me ‘leven gold guineas on”— 
the man’s stolidity was again broken 
momentarily—“yo know wheer.” 

“I don’t know; 
Come along!” 

Job Owlett’s heels seemed lightened 
by the confession. They sped together 
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over the moor and quickly reached the 
wounded man, who it seemed to Roland 
had not stirred a finger. The York- 
shireman surveyed him by the light of 
the lantern, then said: 

“He’s a tidy weight, but howsumever 
we mun carry him to t’ouse. Tak 
thou him by t’ legs.” 

But as soon as the cottager, who 
was short but of right sturdy build, be- 
gan not at all roughly to pass his hands 
under the Highlander’s arm-pits, he 
felt a cold hand feebly resisting, heard 
strange words faintly uttered but in 
the tone of a fierce forbidding. 

“Let a-be, Johnny,” said the cot- 
tager; “it sounds uncouth. I shot 
thee an’ it behooves me to do t’ best I 
can for thee. Thou shalt not lig here 
i’ t’ co’d all neet, if I burst myself 
for’t. Up wee’m, lad, handily!” 

As with a mighty effort on the part 
of Job, who bore the chief weight, 
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they lifted the orator, the agony forced 
from him a groan. 

“Whisht, Johnny mon, dunnot do 
that,” said the Yorkshireman; “it taks 
our wee bit o’ strength.” 

The protest was unnecessary; the 
Highlander made no further conces- 
sion to pain, though he must have suf- 
fered much during the transport. His 
bearers dared not lay him down to take 
breath, and their foreheads were rain- 
ing sweat long before they had him in 
and laid him on the bed and were free 
to hold their sides and pant. 

“Why, th’ art nobbut a yoongster, 
but th’ art a lad o’ wax,” said Job. 
“Thou’s done varry well. How dosta 
feel now, Johnny?” The sufferer’s 
mouth went but without audible sound. 
“What does he say?” 

“Neal sassenah, I believe,” answered 
Roland at a guess. 

“What does ’t mane?” 

“I wish I knew, if *twould do him 
any good.” 

“He’s a sort 0’ deaf an’ dumb mad- 
lin* belike? Nother spakes nor unner- 
stans plain English?” 

“Not a word,” said Roland; “he’s a 
foreigner.” 

“Poor cratur! Afore he wants for 
happins he shall hae my coat. I’ faith 
we might ha done better to lay him on 
t’ floor; he’s on a misfort’nate bed.” 

They chafed his icy feet. 

“We must have a doctor to bim,” 
said Roland. 

“Theer bain’t noan nearer nor Barns- 
ley, ten mile an’ a wee bit, an’ he 
wouldna coom for t’ likes o’ me or him 
this time o’ neet. Besides he’s wun- 
nerful strong for t’ law an’ again 
poachers an’ all misdoers. He'd fust 
cure t’ poor chap—one o’ King Defend- 
er’s men, bain’t ’e?—an’ then get him 
hanged. Happens we shall both hang 
together. Howsumever at t’ fust 
skreik o’ day I'll gang for him. How 
his een glores at me! Damn all them 
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far-off shootin’ things, says I. If ’e’d 
bin at arm’s length I couldna a fun it 
i’ my heart to do’t, but all I seed wor t’ 
neet an’ a runnin’ shadder.” 

While they talked the wounded man 
lay and but just lived, drawing a 
scanty breath, apparently neither hear- 
ing nor seeing. But Roland went and 
fetched the coat and the lantern which 
had been left on the moor, and Job 
lighted a peat fire in the outer room, the 
houseplace. That done the host bade 
Roland cut what he would from a loaf 
of rye bread which he had brought 
with him. He himself lay down by the 
hearth on the bare earthen floor and 
slept with his right arm for a pillow. 
Roland had no easier couch, except 
that he had Job’s old coat rolled up un- 
der his head. Many times he rose in 
the night to give the Highlander what 
relief he could from a pipkin of water, 
and the slumber of exhaustion into 
which he recurred was crossed by his 
waking fears, by Job’s continuous snor- 
ing and occasional snorting, by the 
pain of his half-flayed back, by the dis- 
comforts of cold feet and an uneasy 
position, by the flicker of the swaling 
rushlight, by the silence and extended 
immobility of that figure on the bed. 
When he woke up finally after kis 
longest spell of sleep, stiff, chill and 
ill-rested, the rushlight had guttered 
itself out and its dying stench filled 
the room. His host was already up 
and had renewed the fire. On his 
face the red excitement of over-night 
had given place to the gray despair of 
morn. His bloodshot eyes hardly 
glanced towards his guest, his drooping 
head barely gave him the nod of greet- 
ing, his tongue was dry of a word. He 
listlessly filled a saucepan with water, 
dropped into it two handfuls of oat- 
meal from the ark in the cupboard, 
added a pinch of salt and a sliced 
onion and set it on the fire. 

Roland opened the door; it was im- 
possible to guess at the hour by that 
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cloudy sky. The spiritless day seemed 
to have made a truce instead of a fight 
of it with the sullen night. He shut 
the door and went into the chamber. 
Its window was curtained over with a 
piece of sheeting, in honor probably 
of its last occupant. Like waiting at- 
tendants the shadows were gathered 
round the bed, which the wounded man 
already occupied with the rigidity of a 
corpse. When spoken to he made no re- 
sponse but the momentary lifting of 
his leaden eyelids. Roland returned 
to the house-place. Job stood over the 
fire stirring the simmering watergruel 
with a wooden spoon. As soon as it 
boiled he poured it into two wooden 
porringers which stood on the table, 
set wooden spoons by them, a wooden 
salt bowl and the rye loaf; wherefrom 
he cut a slice an inch thick and di- 
vided it into two. Then he invited his 
guest to the table, saying: 

“Sit thee down, lad. It’s bishoped, 
I doubt; but thou ’rt hungry happens.” 

“I wonder if he could sup a little of 
this,” said Roland. 

“Nay, look after thysel an’ I’ll tend 
on him.” 

Job took the other porringer and 
went into the chamber. Roland was 
glad enough to sit by the smoky hearth 
and make sippets of his bread in the 
hot thin liquid. He heard from the 
other room words of rough Yorkshire 
invitation and encouragement, unan- 
swered by anything audible. Presently 
the Yorkshireman returned and put his 
untasted basin of gruel on the 
table. 

“Thou’d better sup it all up, if thou 
can’st; he winna touch it, an he’s reet. 
Atin’s dreigh “* wark.” 

“You han’t eaten yourself,” said Ro- 
land. 

“I’ve etten my bellyful. Here’s t’ 
bread, an’ theer’s t’ knife; help thysel. 
Don’t lave no manners-bit.” 

Job sat heavily down by the ashy 
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hearth opposite to his guest, and seemed 
to be watching the sulky smoke miss 
the chimney and perversely stray into 
the room. Roland’s appetite suddenly 
failed, the remainder of the food dis- 
gusted him. If “bishoped” meant 
burnt, the gruel certainly was that; 
but he wondered how he could have 
eaten anything in such an atmosphere 
of death and despair. He rose and 
went into the orator; but immediately 
came back and said with white face 
and faltering tongue: 

“He’s gone.” 

“Not yit,” said Job; “not yit. I’ve 
killed him; I shall know when he’s 
deiid. I shall feel ’t about my awn 
throttle.” 

The dying man’s lack of the common 
ministrations on the dying ranked 
higher with Roland just then than his 
own mortal danger. 

“Tell me where, and I'll fetch the 
doctor.” 

“T’ll go mysel. I shot him, an’ I'll 
pay t’ damage. Besides he wouldna 
coom for a furriner belike; he’s a hodd 
chap, is t’ doctor, an’ noat to lippen™ 
to. If thou’st had ony truck with 
them wild men, thou’d better keep out 
o’ t’ road when he cooms; he’s a fur’ous 
King Jarge’s mon, is t’ doctor. I 
weetna for why, unless mebbe for be- 
cos his awn name’s Jarge.” 

“I never saw them until the night 
before last.” 

“That’s all reet, if t’ doctor thinks 
so. Now Ill gang. There’s more 
meal i’ t’ ark, I belave, an’ there’s a 
great lushin o’ bread i’ t’ buffet. If 
thou’rt i’ lack of oat else an’ can find 
it i’ t’ ’ouse, tak it an’ welcome, Dun- 
not let chimley reek; just keep up a 
lilli-low.* Sam’s Prudence, the dawdy, 
lives not a quarter of a mile off, an’ 
she has een like a hawk’s and a newsy 
tongue. Now I'll goo my ways. Slot 
the door after me.” 

“Don’t be long gone.” 
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“No fear o’ that; dunnot glawm,” 
lad. I'll call at t’ ale-us at Langsett 
an’ borrer t’ landlord’s tit. I'll tell t’ 
doctor I’m com for to pay him for—for 
what he didn’t do.” 

His face, which had somewhat 
cleared during this conversation, 
clouded again, as if the substance of a 
pall had come between him and day- 
light, such daylight as there was. He 
went out and walked downhill with a 
lumbering stride, which took him along 
faster than the appearance was. 

About an hour later Roland heard 
horses coming up hill, a number of 
them, towards the house. He leapt to 
the door to make sure that it was 
bolted, then cowered in the corner 
least in view from the window. They 
trotted up to the cottage and stopped. 
Breathless he heard voices in colloquy. 

“Is this the dwelling of the man who 
was attacked and plundered by the 
rebels?” 

“Ay, sir.” 

“See if he’s within.” 

Roland heard somebody dismount 
and lift the latch. 

“It’s locked, sir, and t’ mon’s out. I 
canna see noat in at winders, it’s that 
dark. Shall I bash t’ door in?’ 

“Nay, we've no quarrel with it! and 
since the man’s not in we've naught to 
do with his chairs and tables. On, 
men, quick, for Holmfirth!” 

Evidently the caterans were being 
actively pursued. But no more can 
be said for certain about them than 
that they were not overtaken at Holm- 
firth or elsewhere. Rumor during the 
next two or three days gave report of 
them, a thin uncertain sound, in divers 
widely separated places. WBither they 
must have divided their numbers or 
skipped to and fro with an almost pre- 
ter-natural agility, or else folk’s fear- 
gadded imaginations broke the traces 
and ran quite free of the lumbering old 
chariot of truth. Anyhow after that 
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nothing more, so far as I know, is as- 
certainable of them. They simply dis- 
appear, fade away like one of their 
own mountain mists. 

StiH the day dragged dully on, 
neither brightening nor glooming more, 
and gave no hint how the clock went. 
Still Job delayed his return. It was 
supposable that he had not succeeded 
in borrowing the Langsett landlord’s 
tit. The wounded man on the bed 
seemed to be fully occupied in the fee- 
ble irregular alterations of breathing. 
If there were anything doing within by 
his thinking part, there was no sign of 
it on his gray impassive face. Ro- 
land’s occupation seemed to be well- 
nigh all thinking. The little else he 
had to do, to keep the fire in, to wait 
on the dying man’s unquenchable 
thirst, to watch cautiously from the 
window for the loiterer’s return, made 
little break in its sombre sequences. 
Lacking skill to do anything with the 
oatmeal he dined off the remains of 
the bread. At last day sulked out 
and left the night, which had seemed 
to be with it all the time. It was of 
no avail then to watch by the window. 
He durst not light a candle for fear 
of Sam’s Prudence’s curiosity; the only 
light in the place was a tiny glow on 
the shadowy hearth, like the sinister 
red peep out of the dark of an eye, 
swinishly small, bodiless. And with 
the dark came the irresolvable doubt 
whether what he was waiting on was 
a man or the slough of one. For the 
Highlander had not spoken since noon; 
he made no reply to Roland’s tremu- 
lous questions; the mute signalling of 
eye or lip was no longer decipherable; 
his faint breathing, if still he breathed, 
was no longer perceptible. 

Roland had never had but one hid- 
eous glimpse of death’s face, he had 
never looked on it deliberately; his 
imagination was peopled with the fears 
and superstitions of his times. Every 
little sound, the stealthy settling of the 
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slow embers, on the hearth, the creak 
of a joist, the rattle of a casement, 
the soaming of the wind in the chim- 
ney or its larger yet more subdued 
voice on the wide moor, had a ghostly 
meaning for him. When he could 
no longer endure being in the same 
house with his dread he went out. 
But the night was so dark that he 
seemed to have carried the limitations 
of the house and its terrors with him. 
Yet being without he shrank from go- 
ing in again. 

While he stood waiting, with all his 
senses concentrated on that of hearing, 
another sound was added to the sounds 
of the night; far-off at first, an un- 
placed murmur, but gradually rising in 
uudibility as a human voice, the voice 
of singing, Job’s, to the tune of the 
same empty doggerel about “Twang 
‘em and bang ’em,” as the night be- 
fore. Roland went back in. Soon 
the singer came up dolefully bawling, 
but just on the other side of the 
threshold paused in his song and his 
going, as though a thought had struck 
him. Then from the dark interior he 
heard the stern question: 

“‘Where’s the doctor?” 

“T’ doctor? Who arta?” 

“You know who I am.” 

“I dunnot. But thou may be the 
dule for oat I care. 


"Twang ’em, we'll bang ’em, 
An’ hang ’em—— 


But what didsta say about t’ doctor? 
What's t’ good o’ him? Now? Arta 
noan lakin’?“ Is ’t ony good, dosta 
think? Why doesn’t tha answer? 
Dunnot I spake plain?” 

He strode with a heavy haste over 
the threshold, as though his beery 
brain was goaded by a sudden impossi- 
ble hope. 

“Wheer’s t’ candle? Quick! Lemme 
see for mysel!’”’ 

Groping hurriedly he found a can- 
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dle-box, but before he had succeeded in 
kindling a rushlight at the gleed his 
flimsy hope fell in ruins. 

“Nay, nay! I knowed ’twere no good; 
she’s yonner.” 

Doubtless he went back as if bodily 
to the little village on that bleak 
north-eastern slope, to the tiny church 
and its rood of burial ground; went 
and came again. 

“Ay, ay, 1 know. In sure an’ sartain 
midhope o* t’ insurrection to—— Nay, it 
canna be that. Of coorse we allus 
bury at Midhope; it’s t’ parish we be- 
lang, but it’s a poor little place; there’s 
noat sure an’ sartain about it but pain 
an’ poverty—an’ ¢’ churchyard yate.” ” 
At last the candle gave forth its dim 
light. “Dang it all, is ’t thou, lad? I 
ha forgot summat. What hae I for- 
got?” 

“You went to fetch a doctor. .And 
the man’s in sore need of one; un- 
less——”’ 

“I knowed ower well it couldna be 
for her. An’ yitit mighta bin. Ay, 
now I unbethink me. I went for to 
borrer Maister Nix’s tit, an’ my throat 
was all dry an’ hask from t’ lips down’- 
’ards, an’ that fust can—hisn’s no tap- 
lash,” it’s gar-em-ken-us ale—seemed 
to call for another and another; an’ I 
knowed the mon ud dee whether or no 
—'tis a deein’ time—an’ it didn’t seem 
o’ that much account—noat seems 0’ 
much account now—an’ so—I meant to 
keep touch, but I’ve made a swine 0’ 
mysel; again. Dosta think she seed 
me?” 

Without waiting for the reluctant 
answer he put his hand into his pocket 
and brought out a handful of money, 
gold, silver and copper, mixed with va- 
rious tattered bank-notes, some of as 
low a value as sixpence. 

“Who does these belang?” he said. 

“How should I know? Where did 
you get them from?” 

“He left ’em, him an’ tother wild 
men, cn—t’ lid.” 
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Roland took one of the goji coins and 
looked at it, a new guinea impressed 
with the older head of Georgius 
Secundus. 

“Then I believe they’re mine. But if 
you would keep them you're heartily 
welcome to them.” 

“Keep ’em, lad? Keep the dule?™ 
They’re dules i’ my pocket, big an’ lit- 
tle, an’ they say all the time, ‘Drink, 
Job Owlett, bezzle, swill us down, 
wear™ us on thy guts; there’s noat 
better for thee now. She winna know; 
or winna care.’ Nay, nay, tak ’em all 
back; happen she does know.” 

He thrust the money into Roland’s 
hands and immediately seemed to feel 
relief, which manifested itself in a 
burst of tears. When that had passed 
he took the rushlight and went into the 
inner room, followed by Roland. Job 
spoke in a loud voice as if to hearten 
himself: 

“Well, brother, how arta to-neet?” 

As if roused out of sleep the High- 
lander opened his eyes, uttered a faint 
but audible “Ha neil Sassenach.” 

“He says ‘kneel,’ whatsomever else 
he says, and kneel we mun,” quoth 
Job. 

They both knelt. What passed 
through their minds who shall record? 
It was the orator’s last effort; when 
they rose again the jaw had dropped; 
the eyes were fixed. Roland had never 
felt so far from the support and com- 
fort of a friend. 

“Coom back into t’ ’ouse,” whispered 
Job. “We'll lave him t’ candle on t’ 
chair; we mun do wi’ what bit o’ leet 
cooms through t’ door-stead.” 

At the door he stopped and turned, 
put his hand on the jamb to steady 
himself, said in a hoarse and broken 
voice: 

“In sure an’ sartain hope, brother, o’ 
t’ insurrection to summat.” 

Roland bowed and crossed himself, 
and murmured a “Requiescat in pace.” 

So they went forth. 

1 Devil. * Spend. 
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THE GOTHIC IDEAL. 


Every coherent architectural style is 
animated by an intelligence which is 
separate from the architecture in that 
we can imagine it taking other forms 
and engaged in quite different pur- 
poses. The architecture portrays for 
us the mind of its age and race, and 
having attained that introduction we 
can recognize the mind’s action in other 
directions. Everyone who is familiar 
with the general design of a Doric tem- 
ple will notice how such a structure, 
in the perfection of its unity and lu- 
cidity, explains or illustrates for us the 
Greek mind. It is an introduction, 
perhaps the most convincing there is 
because presented in visible shape and 
proportions, to the habit, and character 
of Greek thought. But that point of 
view accepted, it is easy to apply the 
clue elsewhere. A few days ago I 
was at a performance of @dipus Rex 
at Covent Garden, and whatever may 
be thought of the translation and act- 
ing of the play, on which points, I be- 
lieve, opinions are divided, it is impos- 
sible to recognize certain surviving 
qualities in the drama—its stern sup- 
pression of irrelevancies and the perfect 
unity of its plan—without accepting it 
as a true manifestation of the triumph 
of the Doric spirit. Realize what the 
temple means, and you can call the 
play Doric. The recognition of the 
identity is made possible by an accept- 
ance of the human character of archi- 
tecture. So long as we think of archi- 
tecture, so long as we think of the 
Dorie temple, as a collection of struc- 
tural features only, distinguished from 
other styles by the form of its columns, 
eapitals, cornices, or architraves, the 
interest and significance of which be- 
gin and end in those features—so long 
as we thus think of it we never can de- 
rive from the building any human clwe 
of general application. It is only when 


we permit the structure to appeal to us 
as the embodiment of a human temper- 
ament and the interpreter of a mental 
point of view, that the hints derived 
from it can be applied to other crea- 
tions of similar origin. 

It appears, therefore, that there are 
two distinct methods of estimating a 
great architectural style. The first, 
which is the method in vogue with pro- 
fessional architects, and which indeed 
may be said at the present time to be 
the only method generally adopted, is 
to concentrate attention on, and con- 
fine it to, the peculiarities of a group of 
buildings, to analyze the forms em- 
ployed, their derivation, combination, 
and development, and to assure the 
reader that the essence of the style and 
its animating principle are to be sought 
in the structure itself, which, by a 
process of inevitable evolution, has 
taken the shape we see. The second 
method is to treat the structural fea- 
tures of a given style as outward and 
visible manifestations of certain racial 
or national characteristics—that is to 
say, living and human characteristics; 
the chief value and chief interest of 
such features consisting in the light 
they throw upon those human at- 
tributes and the vivid portrature of 
them which they reproduce. It is also 
apparent that of these two methods, 
the first, since it begins and ends in 
professional and technical considera- 
tions, must address itself chiefly to 
architects, whereas the second, illus- 
trative as it is of human nature, may 
hope to appeal to all those whose in- 
terest and sympathy respond to the 
human drama in allages. Itis a com- 
mon complaint of architects themselves 
in these days that the general public 
have come to regard the subject of 
architecture with disheartening indif- 
ference. From the way in which it is 
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treated in the books devoted to it, it 
does not seem very wonderful that this 
should be so. 

I would ask the reader to glance fora 
moment at our own favorite and most 
characteristic Gothic style of architec- 
ture from what I have called the sec- 
ond standpoint. Gothic architecture is 
usually supposed to consist of various 
structural peculiarities, such as the 
clustered column, the pointed arch, the 
continuous lines rising vertically from 
floor to roof, and other such traits. As 
a matter of fact, however, these may 
all be exhausted without by any means 
exhausting the significance of the word 
Gothic; nay, without really attaining 
to what is most profoundly significant 
in it at all. The idea of Gothic is not 
a matter of structural features. It 
need not restrict its operations to any 
given arrangement of stones, but may 
dispose them in many ways and yet re- 
tain its own Gothic character. More- 
over, during the centuries when it man- 
ifested its power, its action was not 
confined to architecture, but wag ex- 
tended to every kind of art and craft. 
Ironwork and carpentry, weaving, tap- 
estry, embroidery, enamel-work, ivories, 
furniture-making, illuminating, the 
crafts of armorers, bonnet-makers, 
glovers, and a host of others, were just 
as Gothic in character as the building 
art. Gothic, if we would grasp the full 
meaning of the term and realize, not 
its application only to the medieval 
age, but also the stern admonishment 
it contains for a time like the present, 
must be divined as a thing of life and 
labor, an impulse which, since it oper- 
ates first in the heart and mind of man, 
must take effect upon all that he does, 
and must mark his handiwork, as we 
know that all mediseval handiwork is 
marked, by a profound similarity of 
character and sentiment. 

The Gothic ideal may be stated in a 
Sentence, though it is not to be ex- 
hausted by much thought. It consisted 
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in that theory of free !abor, the chief 
condition of which was that the control 
and direction of every craft should be in 
the hands of its own craftsmen, and 
that not only as regards the supervision 
of its members, but as regards also the 
quality of the work accomplished and 
the standard of excellence to be main- 
tained. This curious provision, for cu- 
rious it has come to be, that, out of the 
first primitive factors of the raw mate- 
rial and the labor that manipulates it, 
shall arise the right to guide and judge 
that kind of work in all that it accom- 
plishes, may be called the inward spirit 
of Gothic. This animates alike all 
Gothic achievements, however diverse 
in appearance. We will endeavor in a 
minute to trace the rise of the theory; 
but in the first place, let us, if we can, 
distinguish its character a little more 
clearly, and particularly the points in 
which it differs from subsequent the- 


ories of labor. 
We may figure all creative work 
quite simply to ourselves in this way: 


At one end, the root end, we have the 
raw material—stone, wood, iron, cloth, 
skin, ivory, or whatever it may be; at 
the other end, we have the destined 
use of the material—a church, a chair, 
a kettle, a doublet, a book-cover, a cru- 
cifix, and other objects designed to 
meet the requirements of mankind, 
Between the two comes the artisan or 
craftsman, whose important function it 
is to adapt the raw material to the in- 
tended purpose. Strictly speaking, 
this trio—the material, the use it is to 
be put to, and the hands which are to 
adapt it to that use—is complete in it- 
self. It is a going concern, but it is 
not often left to go by itself. Outside 
influences commonly intervene which 
hamper its smooth working and dis- 
tract its operations by the introduction 
of all kinds of extraneous motives. 
These outside influences, very diverse 
in character, all centre in the buyer of 
the completed goods. The church, the 
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chair, the book, the crucifix, are or- 
dered before being made, or bought af- 
ter they are made. In either case 
those whose money pays for them ex- 
pect a say in their form and fashion. 
Thus there is introduced a factor which 
necessarily often throws the whole 
process of production out of gear. The 
malign influence of the new arrival 
consists in its being unrelated to the 
material. The buyer’s eye is fixed 
wholly on the completed object which 
he considers entirely in relation to his 
own benefit or convenience, and ndt at 
all in relation to the substance out of 
which it is made. The effect of this is 
quickly apparent. It always seems 
as if any work, carried out in complete 
accord with the nature of its material, 
were in some way a realization of the 
desires and ambitions latent in that ma- 
terial itself. Must not wood and iron 
and stone long to be used in accord- 
ance with their nature, and in such 
ways as will exhibit their powers and 
capacities? But if so, does it not stand 
to reason that those who can best help 
this desire to fulfilment will be they 
whose life’s labor brings them in 
hourly contact with the substance in 
question? Who but the smith can voice 
the latent possibilities in iron? Who 
but the carpenter can voice those la- 
tent in wood? It is in this sense that 
the craftsman stands, as we said, be- 
tween. the material and the completed 
work, so that he is able to help the 
material to its destined end; whereas 
the customer, or buyer, on the contrary, 
is cut off from that connection and, 
while exercising a powerful influence 
on the result arrived at, is out of touch 
and out of sympathy with the means 
by which it is to be achieved. 

Now, it is no doubt the case that in 
all ages there has been a certain inter- 
mingling of these factors. The capac- 
ity of the material has always had to 
be more or less considered, and the in- 
fluence of the customer, with his per- 
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sonal ideas of what is requisite and fit- 
ting, has also constantly been taken 
into account. But, though both may 
always be more or less present, usually 
one or other is the dominating influ- 
ence, and by its predominance decides 
the character of the art of that epoch. 
The marks which these rival influences 
set upon art are unmistakable. Cus- 
tomers’ art—that is, art designed to 
suit a fashion or the taste perhaps of 
the aristocracy of the day—is invaria- 
bly distinguished by a tendency in the 
first place to draw all its inspirations 
and ideas in regard to plan, design, 
and form from foreign sources, and a 
tendency, in the second place, to em- 
ploy material in ways which rather 
violate its nature than exhibit its ca- 
pacity. If the reader will observe the 
changes in building which took place 
during and after the rise of the Renais- 
sance in England, he will observe the 
operation of these motives. He will 
see structural ideas of entirely foreign 
origin embodied in their appropriate 
features of architrave, frieze, and 
cornice, together with their own pe- 
culiar assortment of classic ornament, 
incomprehensible of course to the Brit- 
ish public, everywhere supplanting the 
earlier principles of native growth; the 
change being obviously due to the fact 
that the control of art is passing out 
of the hands of those bodies of crafts- 
men who, standing betwixt the mate- 
rial and its use, are simply concerned 
in the adaptation of one to the other, 
and is being transferred to a class, not 
of workers at all, but of travellers, 
courtiers, scholars, men perhaps of re- 
fined taste and some culture and much 
curiosity, but men certainly who have 
passed no apprenticeship to wood, iron, 
or stone, who have labored in no raw 
material, nor identified their own 
senses of touch and sight, and even 
their own mental instincts and im- 
pulses, -with the properties of such ma- 
terial, but, on the contrary, derive their 
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notions of fitness from external obser- 
vation, and from a train of associations 
which has nothing to do with crafts- 
manship its:'f. This change, marking, 
as it does, the collapse of the craftsman 
as designer and originator, signalizes 
also the severance of the link between 
the material and its use. There fol- 
lows immediately that second tend- 
ency of which I spoke, and which we 
are all so familiar with in Renaissance 
architecture, the tendency to violate 
the very nature of structural forms and 
principles, to muddle together arches 
and architrave, to stick sham pedi- 
ments in where they are not wanted, 
to load columns with fragments of 
classic entablature. This misuse of 
structural forms soon becomes a habit. 
It infects all branches of craftsman- 
ship, and by and by we find all kinds 
of tricks and hypocrisies—the painting 
of deal to look like oak, the making of 
tin to look like silver, of stone to look 
like marble, and linen to look like silk 
—prevalent in industrial life. The uni- 
versal practice of deception is due to the 
same cause. So long as the crafts- 
man mounted guard over the material 
it was sure of being able to vindicate 
its own claims. It had a brain of its 
own, a skill of its own, hands of its 
own. In the process of transmutation 
to the required uses it was in a posi- 
tion to maintain its own rights and 
insist that its own innate capacities 
should receive full consideration. When 
a class arose of buyers inspired by 
alien ideals, and wealthy enough and 
powerful enough to impose them upon 
labor, the authority of the crafts- 
man and the dignity of the material 
collapsed together. 

Such, then, is the trend of art as 
soon as it falls under the control of 
a non-working class. Its characteris- 
ties while the workers maintain -con- 
trol of it are equally plain and obvious. 
Anyone who has studied medizval art 
will know what we mean when we say 
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that this art, in all its multitude of 
manifestations, seems to be carried out 
by the material itself. It is distin- 
guished by an extraordinary flexibility 
and originality; it is bold in its ideas, 
daring in its expedients, full of re- 
source, and loving to create difficulties 
for the sheer pleasure of surmounting 
them. But in spite of all this bold- 
ness and this infinitely various activ- 
ity, there is never any breaking or even 
straining of the bond between use and 
material. On the contrary, you would 
say that the boldest and most daring 
feats were those the material itself 
most delighted in, for they seem so 
much in accordance with its own na- 
ture as not to be of foreign origin, but 
rather to emanate from within, as if, 
like the prancing of a mettlesome 
steed, they sprang from a _ self-con- 
scious vigor and audacity. Architec- 
ture, under this incentive, could leap 
upward as a fountain leaps to the sky. 
Never were such structural feats ever 
performed as by those clustering, soar- 
ing lines, and the lofty vaults which, 
like Milton’s fearful spirits, 


Join their dread encounter in mid air. 


Yet no one, standing in the midst of 
this wonderfully animated architec- 
ture, and seeing how its energy and 
action are translated with palpable de- 
light into the structural forms of the 
building, can fail to feel that even the 
most reckless of these structural ex- 
ploits are undertaken with more than 
the consent, rather with the sponta- 
neous and delighted co-operation, of 
the very stone and mortar of the build- 
ing. It is with so evident a zest that 
the clustering ribs take flight upon 
their upward course, and with so vivid 
a consciousness of their task that the 
buttresses and flying buttresses exert 
themselves to withstand the thrusts of 
the aisle and nave vaults—in short, the 
scheme and purpose of the whole edi- 
fice is laid bare to the eye with such a 
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gusto, and the action and appropriate 
participation of every feature in the 
structural plan is rendered so legible 
—that to act thus seems the realization 
of each stone’s desire. Such secret am- 
bitions slept even in the dumb quarry. 
Whatever else Gothic architecture 
may mean or be, whatever national 
emotions it may express, and whatever 
spiritual aspirations it may embody, no 
one, I am sure, will deny that it is, 
in the first instance, a very signal ex- 
ample of the manipulation of building 
material in accordance with the laws 
of its own nature. 

And it is because it is this that it 
justifies its name of Gothic. It is but 
one example of the working of the 
Gothic spirit. Every other art and 
craft—nay, all kinds of human activity 
and all popular usages and beliefs—are 
further examples of it. The Gothic 
spirit is the spirit of the age, animat- 
ing all the products, little or great, of 
the age. But architecture is the all- 
embracing, all-including art. The na- 
tion contributes to it. It is the sum- 
mary of the account in which all other 
activities are items. Hence it has 
come to be spokesman, as it were, for 
all the arts, and it is to it that our 
thoughts turn when we use the word 
Gothic. Nevertheless, if now we turn 
to it, bearing in mind the distinction 
we have just been discussing—the dis- 
tinction between art forms elaborated 
by artisans who are indifferent to and 
ignorant of their meaning and pur- 
pose, and who merely carry on the 
work in obedience to the demands of 
influential patrons, and art forms de- 
signed by craftsmen who are in touch 
with their material on the one hand and 
its destined uses on the other—if, I say, 
we turn to Gothic with this distinc- 
tion in mind, we shall easily perceive 
that what we really mean by the word 
is not pointed arches or flying buttresses, 
or any other external and accidental 
features of the style, but just that in- 
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spiration of vital craftsmanship of 
which we have spoken. This is the 
incommunicable, the inimitable trait. 
Gothic does not consist in forms. It 
is easy—and the thing has often been 
done—to reproduce all Gothic forms in 
their due sequence and combination— 
without reproducing Gothic itself at 
all. How many scores of churches in 
and around London, erected during the 
Gothic revival period when Ruskin’s 
eloquence dominated the arts, and 
Tennyson's Jdylis were read quite seri- 
ously by grown-up people, have proved 
this melancholy truth? Is there any- 
thing more dismal, more utterly de- 
pressing, than a modern Gothic inte- 
rior, composed though it is of studi- 
ously correct details, with every arch 
of the right shape, and every moulding 
of the proper outline? What is the 
matter with it? The forms are there 
but not the spirit; and the reason it 
palls and wearies is that in Gothic the 
forms are nothing and the spirit every- 
thing. These stones are all cut me- 
chanically, these mouldings and arches 
are all automatically accurate. Every 
slightest detail is pre-arranged by the 
architect in command, and all the arti- 
san has to do is to turn himself as near 
as he can into a machine in the carry- 
ing-out of his instructions. The bond 
between material and craftsman is 
broken. The former no longer finds 
in the latter its own means of ani- 
mated expression. With that gone all 
goes. Keep the bond intact and the 
form may be what you will, yet still re- 
tain the Gothic character. But break 
the bond and, though you imitate every 
cusp and crocket of the original, noth- 
ing of genuine Gothic will you pre- 
serve. So entirely does the reality of 
Gothic consist in the spirit in which it 
is wrought; in other words, so entirely 
does it consist in the preservation of 
the quality of vital craftsmanship. 

It is well, I think, to make this clear 
because of the perplexity which seems 











hitherto to have reigned on the subject. 
It was the weakness of the revivalist 
movement championed by Morris and 
Ruskin, that it insisted so zealously on 
the literal revival of forms. Its efforts 
were directed largely to the imitation 
of medizeval arts and edifices, so much 
so that the success of the whole move- 
ment seemed to hang on its success as 
an imitative fashion. Consequently 
when the fashion palled and people 
grew sick of sham Gothic designs and 
gimecracks, the entire adventure, con- 
sidered as an effort of liberalism, was 
discredited. Let us beware of falling 
again into that error. 

Let us put on one side all the exter- 
nals of the style and concentrate our 
attention on its inward theory and 
meaning. What is the importance of 
that theory, what its bearing upon life? 
The theory is that the artisan and 
craftsman, or to put it in one word, 
that labor, is to act as the conscious 
and active medium between material 
and the uses it is to be put to. La- 
bor is to be the agent of the transfor- 
mation, to determine its methods, to in- 
dicate its aims, to control its develop- 
ment. Now let me ask the reader to 
distinguish, in their merely human 
capacity, between this Gothic theory of 
labor and the later, and what has since 
come to be the usually accepted, the- 
ory. What is the difference between 
a labor which commands and controls 
its material and a labor which, aspiring 
to no initiative of its own, submits 
passively to the control of a superior 
will? The difference simply is that the 
former is free labor and the latter slave 
labor. That, put bluntly and crudely, 
is the distinction. The labor that con- 
trols is free; the labor that is controlled 
is bond. There are, as I have said, in- 


finite blendings of the two systems; 
nor perhaps is there any work of which 
it can be said that it is the creation en- 
tirely of one or entirely of the other. 
But we ure here considering the two as 
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principles, and considered as such they 
are wholly distinct and opposed to each 
other. In days like these, days of 
strong democratic vitality, but equally 
strong industrial discontent and unhap- 
piness, we may well find in the Gothic 
ideal, rightly understood, certain clues 
and indications which may serve as 
guides. One point will strike the 
reader at once. We have been talking 
of free labor and slave labor, not of 
freemen and slaves; as if labor were 
in itself of a free or slavish character. 
Yet I doubt if such a distinction is now 
thought possible. When we speak to- 
day of free labor we think, not of the 
labor itself, but of the conditions un- 
der which it is done. We think of 
whether or not the worker undertakes 
it by free contract, what hours he is oc- 
cupied upon it, and what pay he re- 
eeives for doing it; and if all these 
questions are answered to our liking, 
we consider the work itself to have 
been estimated and approved. Yet 
these are considerations which do not 
in any way affect the nature of the 
work itself. Whether I enter on the 
work willingly, how long I continue at 
the work, how much money I get for 
the work, are not properties by which 
the work, as work, can be described, 
All these are human considerations, 
emanating not from the work, but from 
the workman. They have their own 
very great importance. They indicate 
the personal conditions under which 
free men should live and labor. Yet do 
not let them obscure for us the work’s 
share of the contract. Do not let us 
forget that a man may be to all out- 
ward appearance free, and yet that the 
work he is doing may be slave-work. 
We have but to look around to see that 
such is the case. Consider the lot of 
the British workman to-day. He is 
enfranchised, he is represented in Par- 
liament, and under the laws of his 
country he is united with his fellows in 
powerful and wealthy trades unions 
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capable of doing battle on equal terms 
with any combinations of employers 
and capitalists. His hours, his wages, 
and all his privileges as a workman are 
jealously safeguarded. He is the es- 
sence of independence, bowing the 
knee to no one, owning no superiors— 
fully, in the political sense of the word, 
free. 

Has the reader ever watched the 
bands of these politically free workmen 
issuing at knocking-off time from the 
gates of some factory? It scarcely ap- 
pears from their mien and gait and the 
expression of their faces that their 
freedom is an unmitigated success. 
You expect, from the presence and in- 
fluence of freedom, a crowd of men of 
strong vitality, walking confidently, 
with heads up, frank eyes, and ready 
laugh. You see a straggling and de- 
pressed crew slouching along with 
hands in pockets and humped shoul- 
ders, talking little, and that little in the 
jibing tone of discontented men, look- 
ing mostly on the ground and rarely 
laughing. Go in, some time, and see 
them at their work, the automatic work 
of the machine “hand,” who, or rather 
which, has become so much a part of 
his machine as hardly to be distinguish- 
able from it. He goes about his job 
with a sort of callous indifference. It 
has no claims upon him, no merits in 
his eyes. He is subdued to it, has be- 
come used to it, and so plods on at it. 
But in his soul he hates it. Necessity 
is his sole incentive. For a certain 
sum of money he will doom himself to 
the daily treadmill; but as for interest 
in his work, as for love of his work, 
why should he feel any such emotions? 
What faculties in himself does the 
work engage which can make any such 
response? He is right to hate it. It 
is said that Orientals make the most 
perfect factory hands in the world. 
They should do so, for they have not 
the instinct of freedom. They are torn 
by no awful discrepancy between what 
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they are and what they do. To tend 
a crank or lever for ten hours is an oc- 
cupation which chimes not amiss with 
their philosophy of life, and so leaves 
no ill effects behind it. But it leaves 
ill effects on the Englishman. It leaves 
the effects we just now noted in the 
crowd coming from work. The slouch. 
ing gait, the air of lassitude and indif- 
ference are put there by the day’s 
work. The curse upon these people’s 
lives is that they are free men doing 
slaves’ labor. That is the point to 
realize. They are fond of tinkering at 
their own end of the problem, shorten- 
ing hours or increasing wages, or what 
not, thinking that the ills they feel 
must lie in this quarter, and no doubt 
the impulse is a natural one. You can- 
not have too little of a bad thing. If 
the work is accursed, shall they not at 
least diminish it to the least possible 
compass, and exact for the detested 
thing the last farthing of remunera- 
tion? And yet must not workmen 
work, and do what they will must not 
their lives be colored by the quality of 
their work? 

Their remedies are vain because they 
are not directed to the real seat of 
the malady. The root of the mischief 
is not in the hours or the pay, but in 
the work itself. I have somet?mes 
wondered whether it would be for a 
man’s greater happiness that he should 
be free in himself, but engaged on 
slave-labor; or himself a bondsman 
driven daily to his work and kept at it 
at his master’s pleasure, yet finding in 
the actual work a free man’s occupa- 
tion and resource. However that may 
be, it is, I think, certain that no man, 
whose thoughts and ideas tend. con- 
stantly to liberty, and who in politics 
and the conduct of life has enforced 
liberty, can engage habitually in a kind 
of work which is the negation of all 
freedom of thought and all freedom of 
self-expression without being more or 
less miserable in consequence. The 
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conflict and discrepancy between what 
he is and what he does, between the 
thoughts “and aspirations which are 
vaguely but perpetually inclining him 
to a fuller realization of liberty, and 
bis daily toil which is as perpetually 
dragging him down to slavery and in- 
difference, must and do cripple his ex- 
istence. England to-day is miserable, 
and of all the causes which might be 
alleged as contributing to her unhappi- 
ness, there is probably none more deep- 
seated or that has eaten further into 
life than the sense of effort and puz- 
zled failure which haunts men whose 
free aspirations are daily thwarted by 
the very nature of their own daily toil. 
Of all races of which record remains, 
our own race, the Gothic race, is that 
which can least well support the condi- 
tions of labor it has now to endure; for 
in its case the discrepancy between life 
and labor is greatest. In proportion 
as the instinct for fredom is vital, the 
misery of the bondage to labor in- 
creases. That instinct is strongest in 
the Gothic race, less strong in the 
Latin, non-existent among the Chinese. 
And just as the unfree Eastern races 
have in their art—in their temples, 
their pyramids, and the perpetuated 
forms of their sculpture—brought the 
automatic principle to perfection and 
founded, as it were, an esthetic system 
on the suppression of the individual 
will, so the great Western races which 
have made of liberty their chosen ideal 
have, in the altogether original and 
singular art which goes by their name, 
given a full exposition as it were of the 
principle of liberty, and founded an 
zesthetic system on that. 

The points, therefore, that I would 
impress on the reader’s notice are, 
first, the originality of Gothic art—due 
to the fact that it stands for a principle 
in human nature never yet embraced 
as a racial ideal, and therefore never 
turned into an artistic inspiration; and, 
secondly, the intimate, indissoluble al- 
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liance between this art and the spirit 
of our own people. It will, I believe, 
be felt by almost everyone that the 
mission of the Gothic people was to re- 
inspire a world sinking into political 
servitude and routine with the idea of 
liberty of thought and action. The 
conflict between the Goths and the Em- 
pire is the biggest instance on record 
of a conflict which always and every- 
where is being waged to some extent 
or other. They stand, those two, for 
two fundamental instincts in human 
nature—the instinct which would make 
man himself the controller and archi- 
tect of his own circumstances, and the 


‘instinct which would control man by 


the mechanism of custom and prece- 
dent. Liberty is the watchword of 


one party, law and order of the other. 
They have fought under many names— 
we call them Liberal and Conservative 
nowadays—but the difference between 
them never shifts or varies, and is man- 
ifested not only in their profound an- 
tagonism to each other, but in all that 


they produce and create, and especially 
is this difference seen in those great 
works of art which are typical of the 
genius and character of either party. 
In the present case the issue of the 
contest was decisive. The liberals, 
that is, the Goths, vanquished. In 
the ravaging and pillaging which fol- 
lowed, in the disruption of an ancient 
constitution, in the social anarchy and 
chaos which everywhere replaced the 
old routine, is to be found the usual 
justification for all the abuse which 
the enemies of liberty have ever show- 
ered upon its champions. Neverthe- 
less, the keen, stinging sap of life was .- 
set flowing, and out of the chaos there 
emerged in due time a reconstructed so- 
ciety with usages of its own, with a 
body of well-defined and vigorous spir- 
itual and political ideals of its own; 
in short, with distinct lineaments such 
as we associate with a recognizable in- 
dividuality. As a human figure 
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crawls to shore out of stormy water, so 
medizval society emerges, a distinct 
organism, out of the anarchy of the 
Dark Ages. It is the characteristic 
thing, the at last definite form which 
all those centuries of barbaric tumult 
and confusion have given birth to. 
And it is definite and organic because 
it embodies the racial ideal. Medizval 
society is ordered and quickened by its 
expressed determination to translate 
the ideal of liberty into a rule of life. 
It is the moment of the birth of liber- 
alism, or liberty conceived as a bond 
of social unity. 

This—no one can doubt it—this 
emergence of a blind racial impulse into 
a rule of ordered life, is the keynote 
of that age. The style of art which 
immediately ensued was inspired in 
every line and motive by the spirit 
which dominated life. At this mo- 
ment life and art were one. The lat- 
ter was the echo of the former. Their 
union gives to medizeval society that 
aspect of robust and national complete- 
ness which no other epoch quite at- 
tains. It would be interesting to trace 
the means by which this union was ef- 
fected, and the steps whereby the spirit 
of Liberty, triumphant politically, as- 
serted its rights in the field of labor. 
It would be interesting, too, to distin- 
guish by what degrees these rights were 
relaxed and finally lost, together with 
the immediate effect of that loss upon 
every branch of art and craftsmanship. 
I hope to return to this branch of the 
subject at a future date. Yet such an 
inquiry would but serve to emphasize a 
conclusion already indicated, namely, 
that for this race of ours. pledged to 
liberty as it is, there is no choice or 
alternative but to adjust the terms of 
labor to that ideal. Work we must do; 
free we must be. Unless the two can 
be reconciled, one will destroy the 
other. I hope the reader will not take 
this as an abstract theory. It is a 
matter of stern reality. Liberty and 
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labor here in England are at this very 
moment locked together in a death 
struggle which only the final victory 
of one or other will conclude. A gen- 
eration or two will probably see the 
issue decided. Either the spirit of 
liberty will prevail, and we shall see a 
revival of democratic art; or the rou- 
tine of labor will prevail, in which case 
the objects now worked for—high 
wages, short hours, and material ease— 
will eclipse all other ideals, and the 
national character will enter its deca- 
dence. The danger is in sight. One 
has but to examine a few election ad- 
dresses and hustings speeches to ob- 
serve the assiduity with which the av- 
erage politician already appeals to the 
shallow and selfish instincts of mere 
greed and cupidity. That “the lower 
classes care for nothing that does not 
touch their pockets” is with many a 
self-evident proposition. It is a false 
saying, and a sure sign of shallowness 
in the sayer; but it has this surface 
justification, that the average work- 
man himself, working for mean ends 
only, has, at least superficially and as 
far as his own consciousness of his 
motives goes, come to think of them as 
the only things worth attaining. Nev- 
ertheless, under this sordid crust there 
still lurks—I speak out of some expe- 
rience of political audiences—a pro- 
found, inarticulate sympathy with the 
old national ideals of liberty and inde- 
pendence. But already you have to 
probe for it, and if present labor con- 
ditions prevail for another couple of 
generations, it may be you will probe 
in vain. 

The struggle is a deadly reality. I 
cannot here indicate its many aspects. 
Though the conditions of servile labor 
seem established, yet they are proba- 
bly less secure than they were. 
Throughout the country, but particu- 
larly in the North, a contrary move- 
ment, operating through a thousand 
channels and known vaguely as the re- 
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vival of craftsmanship, is steadily pro- 
gressing in towns, in much the same 
tentative, uncertain fashion as the cor- 
responding land-movement in country 
districts. In men working as free 
craftsmen in towns and men working 
their own holdings in land, the object 
is the same: it is to recover what has 
been lost in freedom of occupation, to 
span the fatal gap that has intervened 
between what we are and what we do, 
and to reconcile, if we may, the daily 
toil which is the main part of our lives 
with that innate instinct for liberty 
which lies deepest in the national char- 
acter. We must all under some of its 
The Contemporary Review. 
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aspects be familiar with this struggle 
which is going on around us. My ob- 
ject in these pages is to show by a 
few indications how deey that struggle 
goes into our history. Liberty is 
never established. We are not, and 
we never have been, a free people. 
But we have constantly struggled, and 
we are still struggling, to be free. 
What history in regard to that struggle 
has to teach us is the realization of the 
intimate affinity which has always ex- 
isted and must, as regards our race, al- 
ways exist between the idea of liberty 
and conditions of free labor. 
Lisle March Phillipps. 
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“He who is made judge to sit upon 
the birth or death of books, whether 
they mey be wafted into the world or 
not, had need be a man above the 
common measure, both _ studious, 
learned and judicious. If he 
be of such worth as behoves him, there 
cannot be a more tedious and unpleas- 
ing journey work, a greater loss of 
time levied upon his head, than to be 
made the perpetual reader of unchosen 
books and pamphlets.” 

If ever there was any one qualified 
by his attainments to be licenser of the 
press it was John Milton, the sturdy 
opponent of licensing and writer of 
these words in his Areopagitica: a speech 
for the liberty of unlicensed printing. 
Yet the statement has been made, in 
modern times, that Milton, little more 
than six years after he had written this 
tract himself licensed pamphlets. No 
less an authority than the late Pro- 
fessor Masson, Milton’s painstaking bi- 
ographer, asserted that Milton, 
throughout the year 1651, was nothing 
less than “licenser, censor, or supervis- 
ing editor” of the weekly pamphlet en- 
titled Mercurius Politicus, perusing and 
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licensing in that capacity the work of 
Marchamont Nedham, “author,” or, as 
we nowadays term it, “editor,” of the 
periodical. 

Masson's biography of Milton was 
the work of years, during which he 
ransacked every available source for 
new facts about the great poet. One 
new spring tapped by him was the 
Register of the Company of Stationers, 
containing the entries of publications 
authorized by the licensers of the day. 
On consulting this he found that on 
March 20, 1651, the printer, Thomas 
Newcombe, entered six copies of Mercu- 
rius Politicus “by order of Mr. Milton,” 
and that all the entries of this weekly 
“newsbook,” up to January 29, 1652 
(when Milton’s name no longer appears), 
were “under the hand of Mr. Milton.” 

As Mercurius Politicus appeared every 
Thursday, the last of the six copies 
first authorized by Milton must have 
been the number published on Thurs- 
day, March 20, and the first, No. 35, 
published on February 6, 1651. The 
last number to which he gave his “im- 
primatur” was No. 85, issued on Jan- 
uary 22, 1652. Thus for a year all 
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but a week, Milton, either as licenser 
or “author” was connected with the 
newspaper press. 

Readers of Masson’s biography will 
remember how Masson, obviously de- 
lighted by his discovery, endeavored to 
ascertain what part Milton played in 
the production of the periodical; in the 
result coming to the conclusion that 
Milton must have collaborated with 
Nedham in a series of remarkable lead- 
ing articles in praise of a Republican 
government as opposed to that of a 
Monarchy; and that, while he thus 
found mitigating circumstances for this 
licensing by the apostle of a free press, 
yet candor compelled him to admit that 
the articles both began before, and 
ended after, the time during which Mil- 
ton was connected with Mercurius 
Politicus. As a matter of fact (so 
sharply are they marked off) they com- 
menced on September 26, 16°50, and 
ended on August 12, 1652; rather more 
than four months before «and five 
months after Milton’s period of licens- 
ing. Also, a fact which Masson did 
not take into consideration, the arti- 
cles quote the verse of Thoiuas May; 
a poet who is not in the least likely 
to have served as a model to Milton. 

At first, Masson, justly remarking 
that for scholarship and temperate rea- 
soning nothing at all comparable to 
these leading articles ever appeared 
again in Mercurius Politiens, was fain 
to confess that he could not positively 
state that Milton had written any one 
of them. At their best they exhibited 
passages which might possibly have 
been suggested by, or even hurriedly 
dictated by Milton. Like the curate’s 
egg, “parts of them were good,” and 
that was all. Later on in his life, 
however, Masson rashly asserted that 
some whole articles, the article after 
the battle of Worcester in particular, 
were actually written by Milton. That 
Marchamont Nedham wrote Mercurius 
Politicus in 1651 as well as in the days 
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of Cromwell's rule was unquestioned 
by him. Nowhere was Masson able to 
find a statement that any other person 
than Nedham wrote Mercurius Politious 
during the year 1651, nor has any one 
ever made any statement connecting 
Milton with it. I shall, nevertheless, 
prove that Marchamont Nedham had 
nothing whatever to do with Mercurius 
Politicus when that journal was under 
Milton’s editorship or control. 

Besides Marchamont Nedham there 
was another and a greater writer in 
the pay of the Government of the day. 
On May 14, 1649, the “Council of State” 
resolved to employ “Mr. Hall, at £100 a 
year, with assurance of further care, 
for answering pamphlets against the 
commonwealth.” Thirty pounds was 
to be advanced him on signing “the 
test.” Hall’s appointment was there- 
fore, within a month after that of 
Milton himself, antedating Nedham’s 
employment, at the like salary, by a 
whole year. 

John Hall, poet and pamphleteer, was 
a genius of whom no satisfactory bicg- 
raphy has yet appeared; the memoir by 
his friend John Davis of Kidwelly, pre- 
fixed to Hall’s translation of “Hierocles 
upon the golden verses of Pythagoras” 
after Hall’s untimely death in 1656, re- 
maining the source of nearly all that 
has been known of him. 

According to Davis, Hall was the 
subject of an unusual encomium by 
Hobbes, the philosopher of Malmes- 
bury, who said of Hall that “had not 
his debauches and intemperance di- 
verted him from the more serious stud- 
ies he had made an extraordinary per- 
son; for no man had ever done so 
great things at his age.” MHall’s es- 
says, entitled Hore Vacive, published 
when he was nineteen, were the sub- 
ject of extravagant praise atCambridge, 
and of his mental powers his biog- 
rapher gives an almost incredible ac- 
count. Such was Hall’s “vast mem- 
ory” that “he had the command of 
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anything he had read whenever he had 
occasion to make use of it.” Nor was 
this all; for his “comprehension of 
things” was coupled to “a command of 
bis pen proportionable thereto in Latin 
or English.” One half of his transla- 
tion of Michael Majerus’ Lusus Serius, 
was done in “one afternoon over a 
glass of wine in a tavern” (). He “would 
dictate four or five hours together, be- 
yond the speed of the readiest amanu- 
ensis, and that with so much choice 
and certainly that he seldom altered 
a word in anything he writ so that 
most of his works were in print before 
ever he saw them.” 

After leaving Cambridge in 1647 (in 
disgrace, his enemies said), Hall took 
the parliamentary side, revived Mercu- 
rius Britanicus in 1648 (this periodical 
must not be confounded with the first 
Mercurius Britanicus), and carried on a 
bitter paper war with Mercurius Elencti- 
cus, written by Sir George Wharton. 
His journalism has not been remem- 
bered, indeed, is not worth recalling 
but for the fact that it afterwards con- 
nected him with Milton. 

There is much to be said in Hall’s 
favor. Very few of his poems remain; 
but that he could write graceful verse 
is proved by his address to the 
“Morning Star’— 


Still herald of the morn, whose ray 

Being page and usher to the day 

Doth mourn behind the sun; before him 
play 

Who sets a golden signal, ere 

The bat retire, the lark appear, 

The early cocks cry comfort, screech- 
owls fear. 

There is also ample evidence in his Ode 

to the Deity that he regretted his fail- 

ing of intemperance, praying in touch- 

ing fashion to be enabled to conquer 

it; “lest from myself my own self-ruin 

be.” So able a scholar, thus repent- 

ant, was far more likely to be both a 

congenial and a useful assistant to the 

great “organ-voice of England” than 
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the self-assertive, odious Nedham, who 
possessed few scholarly attainments 
and no redeeming features to set 
against his vices. 

The first number of the official jour- 
nal entitled Mercurius Politicus appeared 
on June 13, 1650, Marchamont Nedham 
undoubtedly then being its writer. 
Nedham had been a journalist before— 
on both sides. From 1644 to 1646 he 
was the writer of Mercurius Britanicus. 
So scurrilous was he in the latter years 
that the anger of the Parliament, on 
whose behalf it was written, was 
roused to such an extent that it im- 
prisoned him and forbade him to 
write any more pamphlets without 
leave. So Nedham became writer of 
the Royalist Mercurius Pragmaticus; 
when that journal’s ribald career had 
once more consigned him to the Gate- 
house prison, cheerfully changing sides 
again and offering his services to the 
regicides. 

In Mercurius Politicus Nedham was 
the same Nedham still, as scurrilous as 
ever, now selecting as the object of 
his ribaldry the Scots, then at war 
with the “Commonwealth” on behalf 
of Charles If. As a result an unli- 
censed personal attack upon him enti- 
tled The Character of Mercurius Politious 
(quite obviously written by the poet 
Cleiveland) was surreptitiously hawked 
about the streets of London towards 
the end of August. Strong language 
was a characteristic of the times, nor 
was this attack, made with all Cleive- 
land’s wealth of high-flown simile, de- 
ficient in it—one well-earned compari- 
son terming Nedham “a salt extracted 
out of whatever books have been burnt 
by the hangman”—but the “Council of 
State” may be expected to have paid 
more attention to Cleiveland’s final in- 
quiry as to whether it was just that 
the Royal party should be at the mercy 
of such a turncoat. “There is no such 
torment to a Christian as to be tyran- 
nized over by a renegade.” 
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“We are content to serve, but it mads 
us to be reproached.” The appeal was 
so reasonable, that the Council of State 
gave Nedham other work to do. John 
Hall was to write Politicus henceforth; 
but as it was just at this juncture (on 
September 4) that Hall was ordered to 
attend Cromwell “down in the North” 
it may be inferred that some member 
of the Council of State temporarily be- 
came responsible for the official peri- 
odical. Until Milton’s name appeared 
in the Stationers’ Registers the period- 
ical was always entered “By order of 
authority.” On September 26, 1650, 
therefore, all traces of Nedham’s pen 
disappeared in Mercurius Politicus, and 
the first of the connected series of lead- 
ing articles began. When Hall re- 
turned from Scotland, before the end 
of the year, to take in hand the com- 
pilation of the rest of the periodical, 
the writer of the leading articles con- 
tinued them with, as he hinted, the de- 
sign of afterwards republishing them. 
Hall merely became sub-editor. 

Masson was not aware that after 
this two Royalist pamphlets passed in 
review the writers of the “news-books” 
of the day. Neither of the two men- 
tion any writer’s name, with the excep- 
tion of that of Nedham (who is so 
roundly abused in the first pamphlet 
that the passage cannot be quoted), 
but both concur in describing Nedham 
in such a way that he cannot have been 
writing Mercurius Politicus; both also 
describe the actual writer of that peri- 
odical. 

The first pamphlet—a scurrilous com- 
position in verse—is entitled “The Hue 
and Cry after those rambling protono- 
taries of the times, ‘Mercurius Elencti- 
cus,’ ‘Britanicus,’ ‘Melancholicus,’ and 
‘Aulicus’.”. After mentioning Nedham 
by name, the writer turns his attention 
to Mercurius Politicus— 

Then down the Strand; observe the 
signs I tell you, 

A strange Rhinocerus with a shotten 
belly 
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And trapstick legs (who will not judge 
him stout 

That on such props dares venture such 
a lout) 

Will soon occur, which formerly, ‘tis 
said, 

Beray’d “Elencticus,” now buried 

In a new term, “Politicus’”—— 


“Down the Strand” was the way to 
Milton’s lodgings—then in Scotland 
Yard on the premises of the “Council 
of State,” where Hall must frequently 
have been seen going. That is why 
the tract published by Hall in 1653, en- 
titled “A letter written to a Gentle- 
man in the country touching the dis- 
solution of the late Parliament,” was 
attributed to Milton, though signed 
N. LL. and not J. M. While Nedham 
was tall and gaunt, Hall was much 
inclined to “pursinesse and fatnesse” 
beside being addicted to the habit of 
swallowing “pebble stones” instead of 
taking exercise (quite enough, one 
would think, to cause his untimely 
death). Lastly, Hall was stated by 
“Elencticus” to have written the 
pamphlet entitled The late Storie of Mr. 
William Lilly—in which ‘“Elencticus” 
or Wharton, was “berayed,” or re- 
viled, in the grossest possible manner. 
Hall’s Britanicus was respectability it- 
self compared with Nedham’s Britani- 
cus; so that possibly the accusation 
may not be true, but in any case it is 
to this pamphlet, to The late Storie of 
‘Mr. William Lilly, that the Hue and 
Cry alludes. 

According to the old collector George 
Thomason’s note, upon his copy of the 
Hue and Cry, that pamphlet appeared 
on February 7, 1651. Hall, therefore, 
was at that date writing Mercurius Po- 
liticus, and if the leading articles were 
contributed by a member of the Coun- 
cil of State it is clear that he merely 
filled the position of sub-editor, or 
“sub-author” as it was then termed. 

The second pamphlet, entitled The 
Weapers (by Samuel Sheppard) ap- 
peared on September 13, 1652, long af- 
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ter Milton had ceased to be connected 
with Politicus. The editor of Mercurius 
Politicus is described as follows (the 
writer having previously told his read- 
ers that Nedham was then writing yet 
another (the third) Mercurius Britani- 
cus): “Tacitus and the rest of the Ro- 
man historians never intended their 
annals as this gentleman’s aphorisms— 
I owe much gratitude here—I wish to 
live to retaliate his favors—My liberty 
was once won by his industry. 
“Charus erit Verri qui Verrem tempore 
quo vult accusare potest” 
“Verres even hugs and courts him 
that has power 

To controvert his liberty each hour.” 

By this time the articles had made 
some stir, and it is to their writer that 
the passage alludes. Certainly, neither 
Hall nor Milton could release or again 
imprison a captured Royalist. Only 
the Council of State could do that. The 
allusion therefore must be to the “au- 
thority” who was then once more li- 
censing Mercurius Politicus. Hall had 
retransferred his services to his orig- 
inal editor. Who that editor may have 
been I am not prepared to say; there 
is no definite statement on the subject, 
and my object is to discuss Milton as 
a journalist; but the further history of 
these articles entirely negatives the 
possibility of either Milton, Hall or 
Nedham being their writer. Twice 
was the promise to publish them in a 
separate form fulfilled—once in 1651, 
when their author rewrote and re- 
printed the article on the battle of 
Worcester (with some others), and pub- 
lished it anonymously on September 29 
as a pamphlet with the most un-Mil- 
tonic title of Remarkable Observations of 
God’s Mercies towards England. Milton 
never disguised his work; everything 
from his pen was known, even when 
not signed with his initials; but this 
pamphlet has never been attributed to 
him, indeed, is totally unworthy of 
him. Masson’s extracts, therefore, re- 
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fute his theory; Milton had no hand in 
the composition of the articles, prob- 
ably did not even read them. 

In 1656 Cromwell had taken the title 
of Protector, and there was discussion 
as to whether he should not even as- 
sume a higher title—that of King. 
Vane, Marten and other leading mem- 
bers of the old Council of State were 
at open enmity with him for this, and 
that time-serving literary man James 
Howell had seized the opportunity to 
publish a tract urging Cromwell to 
take all power into his hands. Prefac- 
ing it by an attack upon Howell for 
making such a suggestion, Thomas 
Brewster (Vane'’s publisher) at once re- 
published practically all the articles, 
under the title of The Excellencie of @ 
Free State—an open argument against 
Cromwell’s rule which it would be 
preposterous to attribute either to Hall 
or to Nedham. The treatise has been 
reprinted in modern times and credited 
to Nedham simply because he was the 
founder of Politicus. Anthony 4 Wood 
(it is not his only error about Nedham) 
made the same mistake, for the same 
reason. 

So much for the leading articles 
which appeared under Milton’s editor- 
ship. It is obvious that if they were 
simply sent down to him from the 
“Council of State’ for insertion, they 
would be exempt from his supervision, 
and, contrary to Masson’s inference, 
they are just precisely that portion of 
the periodical over which Milton had 
no influence or control. 

Careful inspection of the remainder 
of the periodical shows that it consists 
almost entirely of foreign correspond- 
ence (naturally passing through Mil- 
ton’s hands as one of the secretaries), 
with some letters from Scotland and 
Ireland. Parliamentary reports are 
conspicuous by their absence. Noth- 
ing but letters—barely strung together 
with a few connecting words, probably 
jotted down with the dates of their ar- 
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rival on the upper margin of each be- 
fore they were handed over to the 
printer. That was the whole of Mil- 
ton’s work as editor; with one excep- 
tion to which I shall afterwards draw 
attention. “Take this pithy accompt 
from Edinburgh of the 25th inst.,” in- 
troduces one letter. “We had an ex- 
press of affairs from Brussels” an- 
other. A third, one of the lengthiest, 
runs: “We had likewise the very 
cream of all the Dutch affairs, which 
take nakedly as it came contracted in 
an Express from a gentleman of Ley- 
den, lately at the Hague in Holland.” 
From Hamburg, Genoa, Venice, Paris, 
and even Rome also come letters which 
can be none other than the “‘intelli- 
gence” of the Council of State. Ata 
time when the first person singular 
was invariably used by journalists the 
editorial “we” in Mercurius Politicus is 
very noticeable. Two persons were 
speaking, not only for themselves, but 
also for the Council of State. This, 
then, is the origin of the editorial ““we” 
now invariably adopted by modern 
editors, for the plural form was carried 
on in the London Gazette after the Res- 
toration. 

The Dutch letters are the most inter- 
esting, owing to their hints concerning 
Milton’s controversy with De Sau- 
maise. For instance, on April 17, 1651 
a letter from Amsterdam announces— 


“Miltoni Defensionem pro Populo 
Anglicano,” I got here lately, and pe- 
rused it with much satisfaction. To- 
morrow, God willing, I send it to a 
councillor of the Elector of Branden- 
burg. The author (it seems) is a 
man of singular parts, acuteness and 
solidity. Some may, perhaps, find 
fault with the personal jerks therein, 
but the least revision of Salmasius will 
show what tuned the Echo to such a 
key. I am sure, if he lives yet, he 
will find work enough and tough to 
disentangle himself handsomely in the 
main. 
again, on May 17, the correspondent 
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writes: “Sir, The Bishop of London- 
derry hath answered Mr. Milton’s book 
called Iconoclastes.” These Dutch and 
other newsletters were not answered 
by Milton, or their writer would not have 
expressed himself thus freely. One 
of the duties of a journalist of the time 
was to send out newsletters, partly to 
obtain the intelligence with which he 
built up his journal, partly in order to 
convey intelligence not permitted to be 
inserted in the newsbooks. These 
services were either requited in kind 
or paid for in cash— the profession of 
a writer of letters of news existing con- 
currently with that of a “newsbook au- 
thor.” This must have been the part 
allotted to Hall in the carrying on of 
the journal. 

Lastly, the poet in Milton—a dis- 
gusted poet—appeared on Christmas 
Day. The defeated Scots had been 
breaking cut into bad verse, with the 
result that Milton printed some of their 
“lamentable poetry” in contempt, call- 
ing it ‘a mess of Scotch rimes.” 

Sometimes the letters handed to Mr. 
Newcombe were insufficient to fill the 
sixteen pages of his little pamphlet. 
Then the typographer adopted the ex- 
pedients of using larger type and spac- 
ing out. Sometimes too many letters 
were given him; and then, often in the 
middle of a letter, he suddenly used 
type so small that at this day, after the 
dust of two hundred and sixty years 
has blurred it, it is very difficult to 
read. Practically, the periodical con- 
sisted of letters, in order of date of ar- 
rival, with an instalment of the E-cel- 
lencie of a Free State as preface. 

The advertisements of a modern 
newspaper are not precisely those por- 
tions of the journal which we should 
search for evidence of its editor’s 
tastes and friends; yet a little consid- 
eration of those which appeared in 
Mercurius Politicus yields most unmis- 
takable traces of Milton’s influence. 

Advertisements first began to appear 
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in the newsbooks in 1647, probably be- 
ing nothing more at the start than a 
gratuitous puff of a friend’s writings. 
Very soon the advantages of the pub- 
licity thus given became so evident that 
only the fear that the purchaser of a 
“newsbook” would complain of the 
strictly limited space of the pamphlet 
being Occupied by them for the au- 
thor’s benefit (for the writer, and not 
the publisher, received the fee—six- 
pence), prevented their increasing on 
modern lines. As a result, in 1649, reg- 
istry offices were set up for the hire 
of servants, sale of lands, etc., and the 
advertisements in newsbooks became 
confined to three matters—(1) Books, 
(2) Runaway “prentices” and maids, 
and (3) Lost or stolen horses—a very 
curious reminder that the ephemeral 
literary wares of the day, personal 
property (for the runaway “prentice” 
generally carried some of his master's 
goods with him) and the means of lo- 
comotion were the most urgent matters 
of the times. Advertisements of 
books never appeared more than once, 
or in more than one periodical; the 
writer of which was supposed person- 
ally to recommend them. 

Two or three was the average weekly 
allowance of advertisements to a 
“Newsbook,” yet the whole of the fifty- 
one numbers of Mercurius Politicus 
which appeared during Milton’s editor- 
ship contained no more than twenty of 
these announcements. All were of 
books; not one advertisement of a stray 
mare or a youth with a cast in his eye, 
who had stolen the spoons, can be 
found among them. 

James Howell, Hall’s friend, a pio- 
neer of the profession of letters who 
had been liberated from the Fleet in 
1651; “having nothing to trust to but 
his wits, and to the purchase of a small 
spot of ground upon Parnassus (which 
he held in fee of the muses),” at this 
time “solely dedicated himself to write 
and traaslate books which though sev- 
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eral of them are mere scribbles, yet 
they brought him in a comfortable sub- 
sistence.” Two of these found favor 
from Milton, to whom, doubtless, the 
future “historiographer” of Charles II 
was well known. One was a transla- 
tion of Giraffi’'s History of the late Rev- 
olutions in Naples, containing an en- 
graving of Masaniello, and the other a 
well-illustrated Survay of the Signorie of 
Venice; a book which drew from Milton 
the commendation: “a piece very in- 
genious, and useful.” 

Three more were political—Anmimad- 
versions wpon a book called a Plea for 
non-subscribers (to the Commonwealth); 
The Life and Reign of King Charles ; or, 
The Pseudo-Martyr Discovered; and 
Anglia Liberata; or, Tile Rights of the 
People of England. Two were anti- 
Scotch: The Christian Subject, by John 
Rocket, minister of Hickling, to which 
Milton appends the note, “It being the 
first fruits of Conversion that we have 
returned from any of the Presbyterian 
ministry,” and The False Broker. Five 
more were religious works—The Pulpit 
guarded with 17 arguments, against an 
unlearned ministry, by Thomas Hall 
(obviously a relation of John Hall, and 
himself the translator of Ovid’s Meta- 
morphoses); a tract in Latin concern- 
ing Predestination entitled Articuli 
Lambethiani, containing the opinions of 
Bishops Andrewes and Overall (which 
plainly shows that Milton was not a 
rigid Calvinist); a Recantation by 
Abiezer Coppe of a blasphemous book 
written by him; Christopher Cobb's 
Sect Everywchere Spoken Against, edited 
by a Cambridge acquaintance of Hall’s, 
Hampden Reeve; and the treatise 
against atheism of the learned Jesuit, 
Leonard Lessius, the friend of St. 
Francis de Sales, who died at Louvain 
in 1625 and was reputed a saint. This 
book bore the singular title of Sir Wal- 
ter Rawleigh’s Ghost—containing a pre- 
face intended to vindicate Raleigh 
from the charge of atheism. 
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Hall’s own work is represented by 
an advertisement of his reprint of the 
True Relation of the Barbarous Proceed- 
ings, of the Dutch, “against the Eng- 
lish at Amboyna,” which he dedicated 
to Cromwell—the descriptions in Politi- 
cus at this time of the insults and 
stone-throwing mobs which welcomed 
the Commonwealth’s ambassadors at 
the Hague sufficiently accounting for 
this. The “Dutch ambassador,” says 
Davis, “demanded the reviver of it to 
be punished as a Boutefeu and incen- 
diary,” but the Parliament thought it 
a “seasonable’ service.” Another 
pamphlet which may have been written 
by Hall was “The Honor of the Eng- 
lish soldiery illustrated by way of Par- 
allel betwixt them and those of other 
Nations in point of discipline and be- 
havior. Especially of France.” 

Two of the books present a pathetic 
interest when we remember that ac- 
cording to Milton’s nephew, Edward 
Phillips, Milton was at this time half 
blind and “perpetually tampering with 
physick to preserve” his sight. Hall 
also, said Davis, “had a great itch to 
be meddling with Chymistry.” It 
must be owing to these tastes that 
Leonard Fioravanti of Bolgona’s book 
of receipts and treatise on surgery, 
printed with Paracelsus’ 114 experi- 
ments, the secrets of Isaac Hallandius, 
etce., appears in the list, a bulky and 
rhapsodical mass of nostrums, which, 
if Milton tested them on himself, may 
very well have been the determining 
cause of his final blindness. The other 
medical work was the translation by 
Alexander Ross, vicar of Carisbrooke 
(who had translated the Koran in 1649) 
of Arcana Microcosmi; or, The Secrets of 
Man's Body, with a Refutation of Dr. 
Browne's Vulgar Errors, and “refuta- 
tions” of Harvey, Bacon, etc. 

Payne Fisher’s Latin panegyric on 
Cromwell, entitled frenodia Gratula- 
toria, and The Life of Sir Philip Sidney 
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by Fulk Grevill, Lord Brook, carry on 
an unusually interesting list. The first 
advertisement of all in point of date, 
for it appeared on February 13, 1651, 
was that of George Gardyner’s Descrip- 
tion of. the New World. This was an- 
nounced as follows: “A brief descrip- 
tion of America, the islands and Conti- 
nent, is published by George Gardiner 
of Peckham, in Surrey, Esq.” 

Lastly, the list includes a book by 
the Moravian scholar and educational- 
ist John Amos Comenius. The book 
advertised was Comenius’ Natural Phil- 
osophy Reformed by Divine Light; or, A 
Synopsis of Physics, a work that Milton 
may have been very willing to honor. 

This concludes a catalogue of books 
which present every appearance of hav- 
ing been selected with some care. May 
not Hall’s assistance to Milton be car- 
ried a little further? Milton’s De- 
fensio pro populo Anglicano contra Claudii 
Salmasii Defensionem Regiam was pub- 
lished in April 1651. What more 
probable than that the already partly 
blind Milton should have obtained the 
help of the possessor of so fluent a 
Latin style as Hall; particularly if the 
latter was associated with him in other 
work? Critics are generally agreed 
that Milton had a helper; Toland even 
attributed the translation into Latin of 
this work to a Mr. Washington of the 
Temple. But Hall would seem to have 
been in every way worthy of the post. 
A satisfactory account of the work of 
John Hall is much needed before this 
question can be finally settled. Exist- 
ing lists of Hall’s political writings are 
capable of very great extension, and, 
I believe, his pamphlets were of 
greater importance than bas hitherto 
been suspected. For his biography the 
personal attacks made upon him by 
Wharton, in Elencticus, in 1648, are of 
great value, because Hall replied to 
these in Britanicus and Censorius, both 
of which were written by him in that 
year. J. B. Williams. 
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SANDERSON’S VENUS. 


I, 

4 few years ago visitors to Rome 
who had permission to inspect the pri- 
vate apartments of the palace of Prince 
Montegrigio (who married Miss Sadie 
Van Gugg of Manhattan and bitterly 
regretted that rash and wellnigh invol- 
untary act) might have seen in a cor- 
ner of the piano nobile a picture of rare 
and curious charm. It was a rep- 
resentation of the Holy Family, and 
the grouping of its figures followed the 
usual convention: the Madonna was 
enthroned beneath an arch of rocks, 
which had apparently been copied by 
the artist from a pile of brown card- 
board boxes; the Holy Child was on her 
knees; His left hand held a rose, and 
His right hand was raised to bless a 
diminutive and swarthy St. John Bap- 
tist, who. wore a neat little coat of 
camel’s hair, and had thrived obvi- 
ously on a diet of locusts and honey. 
In the background was a pleasant Tus- 
can landscape of small buff-colored 
hills, dotted with dark-green trees and 
intersected by narrow white roads, 
along which were travelling somewhat 
incongruous camels and persons in tur- 
bans. On the extreme right of the 
picture was a corner of Florence, with 
Giotto’s Campanile and. the towers of 
the Palazzo Vecchio and the Badia 
clustered above it, and the Arno, in 
startling streaks of blue and silver, 
gleaming below. 

To the casual tourist there was noth- 
ing especially remarkable in the pic- 
ture, but to any enthusiast who was 
on the watch for the beauty that lurks 
shyly in dim places and dusty corners 
it had an extraordinary and individual 
appeal. The yellow-haired, gray-eyed 
girl who sat to the unknown painter 
for his Madonna had certainly pos- 
sessed a loveliness which seemed to 
these enthusiasts more wonderful than 
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the beauty of the Venus whom she 
faintly resembled—the masterpiece of 
Botticelli in the Uffizii. Her eyes, 
though full of dreams, were bright; 
her lips a living red, and her neck and 
bosom had the warm pallor that seems 
to waver and change whilst one looks 
at it,—the mysterious pallor of a white 
flower in the dusk. She was dressed 
in a very simple, dull blue robe that 
was open to the breasts, and her slen- 
der throat rose from it like a lily. Pa- 
ter says somewhere that the Madonnas 
of Botticelli always seem depressed by 
the intolerable honor that has come 
to them. There was no sign of depres- 
sion in the face of the Montegrigio Vir- 
gin; she looked proud, she looked tri- 
umphant, and though she was still a 
slight girl, she even looked imperious. 
Her spirit, in fact, was rejoicing, and 
she was quite happy in knowing that 
from henceforth all generations would 
call her blessed. 

This is not the place, nor have I the 
capacity, to describe in detail the tech- 
nical merits of the picture. It is 
enough to say that though the back- 
ground was commonplace and the com- 
position conventional (if we except the 
figure of Saint Joseph, who was asleep 
on a rock with his mouth widely open), 
the Virgin herself betrayed the hand 
of a master in every line—a master 
completely individual, whose other 
works, if they were in existence, would 
be recognizable at once. She gave 
one, somehow, the impression that she 
was not idealized from the model, but 
that she was a careful portrait of some 
girl with a strong and beautiful per- 
sonality, some proud daughter of Flor- 
ence whom the painter watched and 
loved. Theré was a certain detail in 
the picture which seemed to support 
this impression: on one side of the 
Virgin’s throat, at the curve where it 
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joined her lovely shoulders, was a 
faint fleck of color, as if a tiny crimson 
petal of geranium had fallen and rested 
on it. That this could be due to a 
slip of the brush which the painter had 
omitted to correct was highly improb- 
able; possibly it was caused by a de- 
cay of pigment, but in reality there was 
little doubt that it was meant to rep- 
resent a so-called birthmark which 
had actually belonged to the lady who 
had done the painter the honor of sit- 
ting to him. One knows that in the 
time of the Renaissance such a mark 
on a lovely body was often considered 
a beauty rather than a blemish, and 
the painter, no doubt, felt that he was 
paying a compliment with his accu- 
racy. 

Of the picture’s history nothing was 
known. Prince Montegrigio and his 
wife (who had obtained culture by at- 
tending zsthetic tea-parties in Boston) 
were collectors of works of art, but 
their tastes were omnivorous rather 
than eclectic. They acquired the Holy 
Family and many other of their artistic 
treasures at a sale of the effects of an 
eccentric old Englishman who lived 
and died alone in a room on the Ri- 
petta; and I regret to say that it still 
hung amongst the sham Primitives, 
doubtful Correggios, and unmistakable 
Sassoferratos and Carlo Dolcis which 
had formerly been its neighbors. The 
Princess, after careful consideration, 
labelled it with the great name of 
Leonardo da Vinci, but subsequently, 
acting under the advice of some artis- 
tic friends, she changed the name to 
that of Botticelli. Other friends, even 
more artistic, induced her, somewhat 
against her will, to alter this ascrip- 
tion to the simpler one of Jgnoto. But 
she always asserted privately to rela- 
tives and friends from America that it 
was by one or the dDther of the two 
grand artists whose names it had for- 
merly borne. 

Ignoto was the title that it kept 
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until the great and never-to-be-forgot- 
ten day when Simon Jubb adjusted his 
monocle, which he had allowed to 
drop as he passed the Sassoferratos and 
Carlo Dolcis, and paused to gaze upon 
its beauty. This very eminent per- 
son, the Lucifer of critics, the Don 
Juan of art with whom the reputation 
of no old master was safe, had lately 
proved that all the Botticellis in the 
Uffizii were Botticinis, that the Titians 
with a certain kind of big toe in the 
Venice Academy were painted by an- 
other person of the same name who 
lived in Cadore, and that Giorgione 
Was only an earlier manifestation of 
Sairey Gamp’s Mrs. Harris. He was 
now passing like a devouring pestilence 
through all the public and private gal- 
leries of Rome. It was rumored that 
his remarks in the Vatican had made 
the Pope ill; he had finally wrecked the 
honor of the Villa Borghese; but at 
last, as he halted before the Montegri- 
gio Madonna, the whiriigig of time 
brought in its revenges. His mission 
was no longer iconoclastic; it became 
suddenly creative. 

In spite of his long career of destruc- 
tive criticism, Simon Jubb felt at 
once that he was in the presence of a 
masterpiece. But he could form no 
theory about the identity of the 
painter, though, proceeding on his 
usual method, he was able to eliminate 
various artists who might possibly 
have had a hand in some part of the 
work. He drew a tiny aluminium 
measuring-rod from his pocket, and 
discovered at once that the proportions 
of the feet disposed of the claims of 
Filippino Lippi; that the curve of the 
nose and the length of the left thumb- 
nail respectively put Botticelli and Bot- 
ticini hors concours. A similar process 
eliminated various less-known Floren- 
tines, and an hour later Simon Jubb 
was able to realize that he was the 
happy discoverer of a new old master. 
There remained, of course, the possi- 
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bility that the picture was a modern 
forgery; but when he had inspected it 
through a strong glass he saw that its 
original surface had been prepared 
with equal portions of Turkish oil .and 
white of egg—a method which had de- 
fied the most cunning and enthusiastic 
tricksters. It was not modern; it was 
painted by one of the recognized great 
artists, and in all his experience he 
had never seen a picture which he 
could confidently assert to be another 
work of the hand which produced it. 
His task was clear; he had to find a 
name for the painter, and he had to 
find, if possible, another example of 
his work. 

He held a consultation with the 
Prince, who could tell him nothing 
about the picture’s history; nor was he 
able to discover by what means, or how 
long ago, the lonely Englishman who 
lived on the Ripetta had become pos- 
sessed of it. At first he decided to 
eall the artist the Maestro della Ma- 


donna Macolata; but finding that this 
title gave offence to certain of his 
Catholic friends, he changed the name 
provisionally to that of Alunno di 


Botticini. His technical reasons for 
this latter title were complicated and 
tedious, and shall not detain us. They 
may be found by the curious in one of 
the back numbers of the erudite Bur- 
lington Magazine of Fine Art. 


Il. 

Sanderson was a young painter who 
had become acquainted with Jubb in 
Florence and had met him again in 
Rome. Jubb took no particular inter- 
est in modern art, regarding its vota- 
ries as purblind creatures who wasted 
their time in tending a fire which had 
in reality been long since extinct, but 
he liked Sanderson, who had an enthu- 
siastic admiration for fifteenth-century 
Florentines and was not indisposed to 
venerate Jubb. When the eminent 
critic made his great discovery, San- 
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derson, who had been attempting to 
paint maddening sunsets at Frascati, 
came to Rome and rushed off at once 
to the Palazzo Montegrigio. There, in 
the usual foolish manner of artists and 
other lunatics, he fell madly in love 
with the Madonna, abandoned his sun- 
sets and spent his time quartering 
Rome like a sleuth-hound in quest of 
other works by the great unknown. 
Meanwhile, Jubb, having written a 
great many little articles for the Ital- 
ian and English papers, went to Flor- 
ence and worked = systematically 
through the collection of drawings in 
the Uffizii. Prince Montegrigio, for 
his part, put a flunkey in elegant livery 
at the door of the Palace, and charged 
each visitor a lira for the privilege of 
visiting the piano nobile. 

After some time it seemed as if the 
Prince was the only fortunate member 
of the trio, Jubb discovered nothing 
which could possibly be ascribed to the 
Alunno, though twice a week on an 
average, he sent a telegram to the 
Princess which begged her to change 
the name to something equally far- 
fetched. But the Princess was weary 
of changes which made her artistic 
friends reproach her, and she ignored 
the telegrams. Sanderson, having 
visited all the larger galleries, invaded 
private houses so incessantly that he 
felt like a gas-inspector; he was 
amazed at the wealth of good painting 
to be found in them, and yet more 
amazed by the comic variety of the 
modern Italian artistic sense; but he 
found no picture that resembled his 
beloved Madonna, and by that time his 
passion for her had grown so intense 
that he was glad. He wanted her to 
be unique: he felt that he would have 
loved Simonetta more if Botticelli had 
painted her less often. After he had 
violated the privacy of every house in 
Rome that was reported to contain an 
old picture, he began to ransack the 
shops, and obtained a startling insight 
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into the evil soul of the modern copy- 
ist. No one, however, he thanked 
Heaven, had troubled to copy his Ma- 
donna. 

At last he decided to abandon the 
quest so far as Rome was concerned 
and to meet Jubb in Florence. It was 
possible that in Prato or Pistoja, or 
even in some of the villages of the 
Casentino, they might find a clue. Be- 
fore leaving Rome he gave himself 
three days’ holiday which he passed 
amongst the sculpture of the Capitol, 
the Terme, and the Vatican. On the 
afternoon of the third day he was re- 
turning from St. Peter’s through the 
Borgo, and had paused to admire an 
extraordinarily fine vegetable shop in 
that ancient quarter; for Sanderson, 
like all true artists, loved a pageunt of 
vegetables, and it is only in Italy that 
you find such pageants at their best. 
His eyes feasted for some moments on 
the deep, restful green of the leaves, 
the vivid reds and oranges of the beets 
and carrots, the sunny, jovial gold of 
the pumpkins, and the subtle grays and 
browns of the onions and leeks. He 
was about to proceed on his way when 
his eye fell on a small window which 
was almost concealed by some large 
wicker crates of fennel. In the win- 
dow was one old picture, a Byzantine 
Madonna with an olive-green face and 
an ugly scowl. Evidently the window 
belonged to a dealer in antiques, but 
he had passed down the street twenty 
times during his quest and never seen 
it, thanks to the neighboring green- 
grocer. 

Alongside the window was a small 
door. Sanderson picked his way 
towards it through the vegetables, and 
when he reached it he found himself 
gazing into an almost completely dark 
cave. He was hesitating there 
_ amongst the strings of onions, like a 
shy nymph in a leafy bower, when a 
pleasant voice, speaking Italian, in- 
vited him to enter. A moment later 
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there was the sound of an inner door 
being hastily closed, and then a per- 
sonage who was probably the owner of 
the voice came to meet him on the 
threshold. He was a very corpulent 
old man, with a yellow, wrinkled face 
and long gray hair that fell in ring- 
lets to his collar; he was clean-shaven 
and benevolent-looking, and altogether, 
Sanderson thought, he had decidedly 
the air of an unfrocked priest. He 
smiled amiably at Sanderson, and 
made a polite gesture with very fat, 
flabby white hands. 

“The signore wishes to see the pic- 
ture?’ he inquired. 

“That or any other, if you please,” 
replied Sanderson. The old man 
ushered him into the room, and when 
his eyes had grown used to the dim 
light he saw that the walls were hung 
with pictures, mostly, as far as he 
could judge, copies of primitives like 
the Madonna in the window. The room 
was crowded with tables, and the ta- 
bles were strewn with the rubbish that 
is the usual stock-in-trade of the small 
dealer in bric-A-brac—strings of beads, 
medallions of Pius IX. and Vittorio 
Emmanuele II., tinsel votive offerings, 
scraps of dried palm-leaves, religious 
prints in primary colors, mouldering 
bronze coins of the Empire, snuff-boxes, 
fans, brass rings, ugly cameos, bad 
intaglios, and a dilapidated stuffed rab- 
bit. The atmosphere was heavily op- 
pressive; the old man seemed to have 
been trying to counteract the powerful 
aroma of his neighbor’s onions with 
the rankest of tobacco. 

“The signore is an artist?’ asked the 
old man, pointing to Sanderson’s 
sketch-book. “I have, I fear, few in- 
teresting pictures. In old times my 
collection was celebrated. But the best 
are gone.” 

“It is rather difficult to see your 
pictures,” said Sanderson. “I shouldn't 
like your room as a studio,” he added, 
peering at the dim and gloomy visage 
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of a warrior which hung close to him. 

“Ah, I do not paint, signore,” said 
the old man. “Once, long ago, in a 
small way, but now—I am content to 
admire the work of others. But I will 
give you more light.” He went out- 
side, and by the simple process of up- 
setting a couple of the crates of fen- 
nel he contrived to admit a startling 
quantity of evening sunlight. Sander- 
son examined the pictures. They 
were just what he had expected: 
daubed copies of artists who had been 
popular half a century ago, a few 
mouldy primitives that might or might 
not be genuine but had all been badly 
touched-up, a series of scenes in the 
Campagna of the lifeless oleographic 
type, and a couple of portraits, rather 
cleverly painted, but obviously by a 
modern hand. His host walked round 
the room with him, but made no effort 
to praise the pictures. He spoke, in- 


deed, of all of them with indulgent con- 
tempt. 
“They are very ugly, signore,” he 


said, “but yet I keep them. They are 
the dregs of my collection, too bad to 
sell, but I have had them many years. 
It is but rarely that the forestieri visit 
me now, and when they do I dissuade 
them from buying. One has been an 
artist and one has a conscience. If 
it were not for old associations I would 
burn them all.” 

The attitude, if it were genuine, 
thought Sanderson, was most unusual 
in a Roman of that particular profes- 
sion. But when the old man had 
talked for a little while the painter 
began to feel that he belonged to the 
rather indefinable class which in Eng- 
land is called gentle; he had an ease, 
a distinction which was subtly differ- 
ent from the usual good manners of 
the Italian. His reminiscences of 
Rome appeared to extend very far 
back; he talked of great works of art 
which had been for sale at ridiculously 
low prices in the fifties and sixties,—in 
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the days when it was still possible for 
the connoisseur to find a genuine mas- 
ter in little shops like his own. San- 
derson spoke of the Roman galleries; 
the old man knew them well, and 
dwelt with nice discrimination on their 
comparative merits. But it was many 
years since he had visited them. His 
memory was extraordinary. An idea 
came to Sanderson. There was just 
a chance that the old man might know 
something of the history of his Ma- 
donna. 

“Have you seen the collection of 
Prince Montegrigio?”’ he asked. 

The old man shook his head. 

“It was only formed a year or two 
ago,” he said, “since the Prince’s mar- 
riage to an American lordessa. And 
on the whole the strings of onions on 
the wall outside are better worth your 
regard. His wife, you see, made it, 
and the Americans, as regards pic- 
tures, are like week-old kittens. They 
have been born into the world of art, 
they grope, but their eyes are not yet 
open.” 

“Have you, by chance, heard of an 
Englishman called Simon Jubb?” asked 
Sanderson. 

The old man repeated the word sev- 
eral times, as if he were slightly 
amused by its sound. 

“No,” he answered at length. “No. 
I have never heard of Signor Djiubb. 
Who is he?” 

“He is a celebrated English art- 
critic who lives in Italy,” explained 
Sanderson. 

“Ah!” said the old man. He was si- 
lent for a moment. Then he said, with . 
no hint of irony in his voice, “All the 
English who live in Italy are celebrated 
art-critics. What of this celebrated 
Djiubb, signore?” 

“Well,” said Sanderson, “his chief 
claim to fame at present is that in the 
truly abominable collection of Prince 
Montegrigio he has discovered a mas- 
terpiece.” 
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“I can well believe it,” said the old 
man. This time he spoke drily. “And 
who is the painter of the masterpiece?” 
he asked. 

“We don’t know,” Sanderson an- 
swered. “But Signor Jubb thinks at 
present that it is by a pupil of Botti- 
cini. It is a Holy Family.” 

“Molto interessante,’ said the old 
man. “And where did the Prince find 
it?” 

“He bought it,” said Sanderson, “at 
the sale of a collection made by an 
Englishman who lived on the Ripetta.” 

“Ha! I have lived there myself,” 
said the old man. When he had spoken 
these words he turned abruptly away 
from Sanderson and marched to a door 
which was in the wall opposite to the 
entrance of the shop. He took a key 
out of his pocket, locked the door, and 
returned to Sanderson. 

“Tell me more about the picture,” he 
said. 

“There’s not much to tell,” said the 
painter, “unless I go into raptures 
about its beauty,—the beauty, that is, 
of the figures in it, for the rest of it is 
rather feeble.” For a moment he imag- 
ined that he saw a faint flicker of mirth 
in the calm eyes of the old man. 

“Then the _ figures are 
painted?” inquired the old man. 

“They’re magnificent!’ Sanderson de- 
clared. ‘“They’ve a strength, a com- 
bination of tenderness and vigor! The 
Virgin is completely individual; she’s 
as unlike any other Virgin as a Ma- 
donna of Leonardo. She’s the work 
of a very great master, and for the life 
of us we can’t discover any picture or 
drawing remotely resembling her.” 

The old man laid his hand gently on 
Sanderson’s sleeve. 

“My dear signore,” he said, “I do not 
wish to dampen your noble and legiti- 
mate enthusiasm, but what you have 
told me of this picture arouses my 
grave mistrust. I suspect it of being 
a modern forgery.” 
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Sanderson stared. “And a forgery 
of what?” he cried. “If it is, the for- 
ger is one of the greatest painters who 
ever lived. The man who could do 
work of that kind wouldn’t trouble to 
waste his time in producing sham 
antiques; he’d give us signed master- 
pieces of his own. But Signor Jubb’s 
profound knowledge of the technical 
methods of painting is sufficient to 
prove that the picture is genuine Quat- 
trocento work. He has discovered that 
a certain medium was used by the 
painter which is unknown to forgers, 
—or, if it’s known, which no forger 
would go to the trouble of using, for 
only the greatest expert can detect its 
traces.” 

The old man _ looked interested. 
“Signor Djiubb is evidently a profound 
student of ancient art,” he said. 

“Oh, he’s a pez20 grosso!”’ cried San- 
derson. “I must bring him to see 
you. By the way,” he added suddenly, 
“IT suppose you don’t know anything 
about the Englishman who lived on the 
Ripetta?”’ 

The old man seemed to be lost in 
thought for a moment. Then he said, 
“T think I know whom you mean, sig- 
nore, and I have a certain recollection 
of the picture to which you allude. I 
was not aware that it had passed into 
the hands of Prince Montegrigio.” 

“You remember it?” cried Sanderson. 
“And you never thought that it was 
one of the finest paintings in the world? 
I can’t understand that, signore. Dur- 
ing the course of our most interesting 
conversation I had come to the con- 
clusion that your judgment was im- 
peccable.” 

The old man made him a bow, smil- 
ing cryptically. 

“You have discovered the heel of 
Achilles, signore,” he said. “I con- 
fess that the picture never seemed to 
me to be the work of one of the old 
masters. But possibly we are each 
thinking of a different picture. If 
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not, I am quite certain that there is 
another in existence which was painted 
by the same hand.” 

He said these words very slowly, 
looking steadily at Sanderson with his 
limpid, light-blue eyes. Sanderson 
stared at him and felt that things 
were about to happen. 

“You will respect a secret,” said the 
old man. He went to the back of the 
shop and began to move some large pa- 
per-covered packages that rested 
against the wall. Seeing that they 
were heavy, Sanderson offered to help 
him, but the old man requested him al- 
most brusquely to touch nothing. Pres- 
ently he returned with a square parcel, 
which was also covered with paper. 
He began to unpack it, and then 
seemed to hesitate. 

“You are the first person, signore, 
who has seen this picture,” he said. “I 
must request you not to mention its ex- 
istence to any one.” 

Sanderson nodded, and the old man 


withdrew the picture from its wrap-- 


pings. It was painted on a wood 
panel about three feet in height and 
eighteen inches in breadth and was un- 
framed. The old man put it on the 
table, and Sanderson bent over it, ut- 
tering next moment a startled cry. It 
was a study of a young giri; she was 
completely nude and had braided yel- 
lew hair that hung in thick coils to her 
waist. The painting was exquisite, 
but Sanderson had no eyes for it; he 
saw at once that the face was the face 
of the Montegrigio Madonna, and that 
on the neck was a faint crimson stain, 
as if the petal of a geranium had fallen 
and rested there. 

Sanderson was greatly excited. Af- 
ter he had inspected the picture care- 
fully he turned to the old man. 

“The face is identical with the 
other Madonna,” he said, “the details 
correspond exactly. This is a most 
wonderful event. And now, signore, 
tell me its history.” 
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The old man smiled and shrugged. 
“Ah! its history!” he echoed. “Do you 
suppose it has one? Why shouldn't it 
be a skilful imitation of an old paint- 
ing done by some poor devil of genius 
who hadn’t a soldo—someone who had 
seen the Venus of Botticelli and knew 
a contadina who had the same kind of 
hair? It is a beautifui work, certainly, 
and to contemplate it gives me pleas- 
ure, but if I were to offer it for sale 
I should not pretend that it was an- 
tique.” 

The disciple of Jubb inspected the 
painting very carefully through a mag- 
nifying-glass. 

“Then you would be wrong, signore,” 
he said. “The picture is certainly an- 
tique. Signore Jubb himself would be 
the first to tell you so.” 

“Signor Djiubb will not have the op- 
portunity,” replied the old man with 
decision. “If I allowed him to see it 
he would write about it in all the pa- 
pers and I should never have a mo- 
ment’s peace. I must entreat you to 
respect my confidence. I allowed you 
to see the picture because you are sym- 
pathetic and enthusiastic and also be- 
cause I felt that you were wasting your 
time on a fool’s errand. I do not, of 
course, wish to speak disparagingly of 
Signor Djiubb, but I am convinced that 
he knows nothing whatsoever about 
painting. This picture was certainly 
painted by the artist of the Montegrigio 
Madonna, and the sight of it ought to 
make you realize that they are both 
modern pieces of trickery.” 

“And I -know perfectly well that they 
are not,” said Sanderson. “Signor 
Jubb has discovered an infallible test. 
No forger has learnt the use of white 
of egg and Turkish oil. Traces of 
these are plainly visible through my 
glass.” 

The old man threw up his hands. 

“Very well, signore,” he said, “my 
conscience is clear. The Madonna and 
the Holy Saints are witnesses of that. 
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I will sell you the picture for ten thou- 
sand lire.” 

He replaced the panel in its wrap- 
pings. Sanderson watched him as he 
did so, wondering where he was to 
raise a sum equivalent to his whole 
year’s income. Jubb, of course, was 
rich, but Jubb could hardly be invited 
to subscribe to the purchase of a pic- 
ture which he had never seen. Sander- 
son was greatly astonished that the old 
man had offered to sell it. Affairs, 
however, were now in the plane of 
business, and in that plane the proced- 
ure in an Italian picture-shop is com- 
mon form. 

“I am only an artist,” he said; “I 
could not offer more than five thou- 
sand.” The old man looked intensely 
sympathetic, but shook his head. 

“Impossible, Signore,’ he answered. 
He tied the string of the package, and 
then said, “Eight thousand, and the 
picture is yours.” 

“T’ll think it over,” said Sanderson. 
He began to realize that the old man 
had meant to sell him the picture from 
the moment that he unwrapped it. 

“It will afford me great pleasure if 
I may come to talk with you again,” 
he said. 

“The pleasure will be wholly mine,” 
replied the old man with a magnificent 
bow. 

Sanderson walked to his rooms in 
the Via Margutta, put a chair on the 
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balcony, lit a cigar, and sat down to 
meditate on the great event of the af- 
ternoon. That lovely face, with its 
aureole of yellow hair, seemed to live 
again before his eyes, and he felt that 
though bankruptcy and bare feet were 
the result of the purchase, the picture 
should be his. It was strange that the 
mysterious old man should have reit- 
erated his belief that it was a modern 
work; to an expert the traces of the 
Turkish oil and white-of-egg process 
were finally convincing. But, after all, 
the history of the work didn’t matter 
any more; Sanderson was in love with 
a type of girlhood more beautiful than 
any dream of his artist soul. She had 
been lovely as the Madonna, she was 
more lovely as Venus, with her hair 
stirred by the spring wind, her sun- 
warmed limbs and her little feet that 
rested like faint pink shells on the 
edge of the sea. Even if Jubb turned 
renegade to the great doctrine of Turk- 
ish oil he would not care. 

In the evening he wrote ‘to the 
critic, guardedly, hinting that he had 
found something which might help to 
reveal the secret of the Madonna. 
Jubb, in answer, announced that he 
was about to return to Rome, and 
that his offer to re-label the pictures 
in the Pitti Palace had been foolishly 
refused by the guardians of that shrine 
of art. 
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(To be concluded.) 
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Upon Sterne, I fancy, who is respon- 
sible for so many kinds of sentimental- 
ity, may be fathered the general be- 
lief that Paris is the gayest of capi- 
tals. Anglo-Saxons, in particular, seek 
it as a sort of Alsatia in the absence 
of a corresponding region at home. 
The trail of respectability that is over 


us all ends in Paris in a mere squir- 
re] track, and runs up a tree some- 
where in the Boulevard des Capucines. 
Everyone, I suppose, wishes to have a 
glimpse of the mauvais sujet among cit- 
ies: perhaps the sight of the drunken 
helot was not wholly disagreeable to 


the Spartans. And just as every man 
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likes to be considered something of a 
rogue with women, so everybody will 
speak with a somewhat similar com- 
placency of a visit to Paris. 

Yet, of all that, Paris is to me one of 
the most melancholy of the world’s 
great cities. Sterne himself told the 
Count de B— that the French were 
too serious. Whether this was jest 
or earnest then, it is certainly deadly 
earnest now. Seratch the glittering 
surface of the Rue de la Paix, of the 
Boulevards, of the Avenue de |’Opéra, 
and you find the sombre base of Pari- 
sian melancholy. Anyone in Paris will 
tell you that the fault of London is its 
excess of “spleen.” If it were nothing 
worse than spleen in Paris! There it 
is liver, at the very least. After liv- 
ing in Paris the best part of a year en- 
deavoring to catch some of its cele- 
brated gaiety, I have become convinced 
that it is non-existent. My choice of 
Paris, be it said, was wholly voluntary, 
and I began my residence there with 
no prejudice, except perhaps one in the 
city’s favor. 

To the visitor on a week’s or a fort- 
night’s holiday Paris may seem a very 
earnival of gaiety, and most English 
books upon it are, I fancy, no more 
than holiday, fair-weather perform- 
ances, or else the products of that ar- 
tificial enthusiasm known to volumin- 
ous writers of travel. For a few days, 
however, I have myself found Paris 
enjoyable. But once I settled as a 
resident the case compietely altered. 
Just as no one living in London goes to 
see the Tower, or nightly haunts the 
Strand or Piccadilly Circus, so no one 
dwelling in Paris is for ever on the 
Boulevards or at the Café de la Paix. 
And who would care to spy often upon 
the nakedness of the danse macabre in 
the halls and cafés of Montmartre? I 
began of necessity to delve a little 
deeper beneath the frothy outside, and 
was appalled by the gloom of the in- 
terior. 
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I shall not here dwell upon the beau- 
tiful melancholy that emanates from 
such spots as the Luxembourg Gardens 
or the Tuileries. That is peculiar to 
many old cities. It proceeds from the 
decay of ancient grandeur, but it has 
a redeeming charm that no one can 
quarrel with. The dead Faubourg 8. 
Germain has a similar, though less ap- 
parent, sadness about it. It is rather 
of the population that I am speaking. 

The dominant type of face is not a 
happy one. It may be animated, but 
it is scarcely ever joyful. How can it 
be when its owner generally lives 
without a ray of hope? If ultra-cyni- 
cism, based on the flattest and dullest 
of materialism, is the hallmark of a 
high civilization, all of us, one fancies, 
will pray for a staying element of bar- 
barism. Where there is no sincerity, 
one might paraphrase, the people are 
Parisians. It is amazing how honest 
folk from the provinces will hastily dis- 
claim Parisian origin, lest they should 
be confounded—or worse—with the 
others. Breton and Norman servants 
even, I have found again and again, 
will claim kinship with England ra‘taer 
than with Paris. 

For this latter-day Parisian cynicism 
has really culminated in the literal ni- 
hilism that believes in absolutely noth- 
ing. The French have been called a 
nation of sou-keepers. That was be- 
fore the agitation of the high cost of 
living. The Parisians now are 2 na- 
tion of franc-keepers; even the franc, 
however, is no longer a divinity, but 
spent as quickly as it is mede—as 
though the Day of Judgment were at 
hand. The stranger who was wel- 
comed in the city for his spending and 
wasting has finally, by an inevitable 
law, turned the citizens into spenders 
and wasters. Now, neither visitor nor 
Parisian can be happy in Paris with- 
out a great deal of money. 

Everyone has been struck upon enter- 
ing a Parisian apartment house by the 
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gloom that seems to emanate from the 
porter’s lodge. This loge of the con- 
cierge is responsible for much. My 
own concierge and his wife, my neigh- 
bors assured me, were of the better 
sort. From what I saw of others, I 
could well believe it, and made it a 
point to deal with them liberally. Yet 
the hypocritical greetings that we ten- 
ants bestowed upon the watch-dogs 
were the true index to our feelings. 
Our goings and our comings were 
coldly and mercilessly surveyed day 
and night, our letters were scrutinized, 
our postcards read, and our visitors 
weighed in the peculiar balance of the 
concierge. Our servants in all that 
block were, with one exception, uni- 
formly dishonest. The pearl of price, 
the unique honest one, was a Breton 
woman of sixty who was hoping to end 
her days in the same employment. All 
of them were furtively pumped for gos- 
sip at the loge, and a ceaseless toll was 
being levied upon the tenants, who re- 
sponded with a proportionate senti- 
ment of grim hatred and distrust. My 
fellow-tenants, moreover, were pain- 
fully obsessed by the mounting in the 
prices of food, by the fear of a war and 
the dread of Apaches. The recent de- 
velopment of bold crime has actually 
east a gloom on the population of 
Paris, and even in my respectable quar- 
ter, near the Luxembourg, I was re- 
peatedly cautioned by neighbors 
against coming home alone, late, from 
the theatre. 

The feeling of distrust extends in 
every direction. During many and 
long sessions in cafés on both sides of 
the river, I could not help observing 
that the waiters distrust their patrons, 
who not infrequently attempt to pass 
off base coin, and that the patrons dis- 
trust the waiters, who are even more 
frequently guilty in the same respect. 
Small tradesmen are continual offend- 
ers in that; and the politeness of shop- 
keepers of the Rue: de la Paix is no- 
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toriously absent from the less gilded 
quarters. Indeed, the rudeness of the 
modern Parisian in all the daily com- 
merce of life, except perhaps in a 
drawing-room, leads me to think that 
the proverbial French politeness never 
prospered beyond the Faubourg §. 
Germain. Neither in the tubes of 
the Metro, nor on any of the tram 
or omnibus lines, have I ever seen a 
man give up a seat to a woman. 

Who has not observed the good na- 
ture of a London crowd, and been 
shocked and angered by the savage lack 
of the slightest consideration in a 
Parisian? The tense, livid faces scowl 
as their owners jostle you, and they 
seem to breathe hatred, bitterness and 
resentment. The spirit of the devil 
take the hindmost is nowhere so visible 
as in Paris to-day, and once you leave 
the region dedicated to foreigners you 
look in vain among the sullen, preoccu- 
pied faces for any of that charm and 
cheerfulness that second-hand senti- 
mentalists rhapsodize over. And that, 
you say to yourself, is the upshot of a 
century and a quarter of “liberté, 
égalité,” and particularly, “fraternité.” 

The cause of all this I cannot attempt 
to determine. The late Vicomte Mel- 
choir de Vogiié, an admirable critic, 
holds the recent literature of France to 
be largely responsible. His cry was 
for more sincerity and optimism, and 
he even endeavored to import these 
qualities from Russia, by means of his 
book, “Le Roman Russe.” From the 
French materialism, he declares, pessi- 
mism has come forth like the worm 
from fruit decayed. Flaubert once 
said of his own nihilistic performance, 
“Bouvard et Pécuchet”: “I wish to pro- 
duce such an impression of lassitude 
and ennui, that in reading the book one 
might conclude it to have been written 
by a crétin.” The modern literature, 
deeply influenced by Flaubert, main- 
tains the Vicomte de Vogiié, has failed 
in a part of its task—that is, to console 
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the humble, to bring us nearer to 
them; it has given us instead a world 
cramped and deformed, “without any 
large perspectives.” To put upon lit- 
erature the burden of the French gloom 
of to-day, and especially the profound 
melancholy that underlies the life of 
Paris, is to give it, one fancies, a 
larger place than literature occupies 
with us. 

But who can say whether this may 
not be at least partly true? We know 
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how thickly peppered with book-shops 
is Paris, how much reading is done, 
and how near allied are the makers of 
books with the newspapers, which 
cover Paris even more broadcast than 
they do London or New York. Per- 
haps Flaubert’s ambition with respect 
to “Bouvard et Pécuchet” has been ful- 
filled, and perhaps he has avenged him- 
self on his hated enemy, the bourgeois, 
in a manner more terrible than even 
he had hoped? 
Henry James Forman. 
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Rather precipitately judging him by 
his clothes—as at first I did—I as- 
sumed him to be a middle-aged anti- 
quarian, but, as he approached and 
each detail of his negligé whiskers stood 
out more clearly, I perceived that he 
was either a tramp or a philosopher, or 
perhaps both. 

As though he had divined my 
thought he stopped at the gate and 
proceeded to introduce himself. He 
had the air of a rather incompetent 
sort of person. 

“Sir,” he said, “I am a spreader.” 

“Indeed,” I replied mildly. “A mod- 
erately strenuous profession, I imag- 

He looked at me rather sharply. 

“On the contrary, Sir, I find it so 
complex and colossal a task that for 
some time past in my more poignant 
moments of despair I have contem- 
plated giving it up entirely. May I 
lean against your railings?” 

He leaned. 

“You see, the idea is so new, so 
quaint, that the average hard-headed 
citizen does not readily grasp it. 
Briefly, I spread the idea of honesty— 
plain, simple honesty—just that, Sir. 
I go about asking people to be honest. 
I was the first to think of the idea, and 
I believe I may say it was very fitting 
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that I should have been the one to 
think of it. For my whole soul is 
bound up init. The Idea is Me—I am 
the Idea. Honesty, Sir—simple hon- 
esty. Honesty is the key which un- 
locks the door to happiness—J am the 
bearer of the key. 

“Let us look at this question for a 
moment, Sir, and see how it works out. 
Let us assume that everyone in the 
world is honest. What happens?” 

He took off his little, pinched-up, ex- 
brown soft hat and hung it on the 
railings, and I was astonished at his 
extraordinary resemblance to one of 
our leading statesmen. 

“Why, a few sweeps with a razor,” I 
reflected, “and——” 

“What happens, Sir? Take, for in- 
stance, an ordinary occurrence—a daily, 
hourly occurrence—one of the com- 
monest and yet, I think you will agree 
with me, not the least noble and beau- 
tiful of the customs of civilized finance 
—the lending of money. Now, Sir, as- 
suming that everyone is honest, let us 
suppose one Jackson wishes to borrow 
five hundred pounds. He is temporarily 
—er—without resources—a position in 
which our greatest men not infre- 
quently have found themselves. Jack- 
son says, ‘I need five hundred pounds; 
I will go to Parker. I like Parker— 
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he is a fine fellow in many ways. Yes, 
it shall be Parker—certainly Parker.’ 
So he calls upon Parker. He says, 
‘My dear Parker, lend me five hundred 
pounds.’ 

“Parker replies, ‘Why, certainly, 
Jackson. For how long do you re- 
quire it? Jackson considers. Then 
he answers, ‘I shall repay you on 
the 2ist of May next at eleven 
o'clock.’ 

“°*Excellent,’ says Parker. ‘Help 
yourself from the crate in the hall as 
you go out.’ 

“‘Thank you,’ answers Jackson, 
takes five hundred pounds from the 
crate or hamper or basket or whatever 
Parker keeps his money in, and goes 
home. 

“On the 21st of May he puts it 
back. Merely that—puts it back. He 
happens to be passing Parker’s, the 
money’s due, Jackson is honest, and so 
he pops into the hall and puts it back. 
Do you see, Sir? It is only just the 
merest honesty—nothing more. And 
what could be simpler or less expen- 
sive? No deeds, mortgages, 1.0.U.’s, 
promissory notes, and all the compli- 
eated paraphernalia of the law. No 
worry on Jackson’s part and less on 
Parker’s. No expensive safe to buy. 
Why buy a safe? Everybody is honest, 
nobody would steal the money. Parker 
knows that and puts his savings in a 
crate or in the wheelbarrow out in the 
potting-shed—any where.” 

The spreader looked into my face, 
smiling. 

“Isn’t it simple?” he said. 

I confessed that, while it was a lit- 
tle confusing at first, it certainly 
sounded very ingenuous. 

He frowned. 

“Ingenious, my dear Sir! How can 
that be? Why, it is so simple that the 
only ingenious part of it was thinking 
out its simplicty. But perhaps you 
don’t understand quite perfectly. Let 
us consider another aspect of the ques- 
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tion. For instance’—he produced a 
small booklet which resembled a tract, 
folded it and presented it to me. I 
am always helpless with these gen- 
tlemen, so I took it. “For instance, 
let us imagine that you have been play- 
ing a little croquet in your garden, and 
while your opponent is engaged in do- 
ing the full course in one you come to 
the gate and lean over it for a little 
recreation. J chance to be passing, and, 
getting into conversation with you, I 
sell you a copy of my book for three- 
pence. By the way, you—er—the 
threepence, please—to illustrate my 
point—thanks”—for he had collected 
the threepence off me. “And naturally 
you say to yourself, ‘Now, have I been 
defrauded? Is this volume, for which 
I have paid threepence, honestly worth 
it?’ 

“Bearing in mind that everyone is 
honest, you turn to me and say, 
‘Friend, is this book worth three- 
pence? Instantly I answer, ‘Sir, it is 
not. Two-pence represents its total 
value, and therefore I return you one 
penny.’”’ 

He gravely tendered me the penny, 
which I took. “And so,” he con- 
cluded, “you see the exquisite simplic- 
ity of it all, my dear Sir, do you not? 
You are delighted—J am delighted. 
And all wholly due to the most ele- 
mentary honesty.” 

He took up his little hat, exactly as 
a person takes a pinch of salt in 
some of our lesser restaurants, and 
placed it on his head, beaming at 
me. 

“Remember — honesty, 
simple,” he said. 

He took my hand and shook it about. 
Then, with a last smile and a final 
“Remember,” he went his way, and I 
pinched myself to make’ absolutely cer- 
tain that I had not been dreaming. 
Then I looked at the volume I had pur- 
chased. It was an ordinary two-page 
tract—quite ordinary, obviously second- 


plain and 
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hand, and if I had purchased it from 
any other person I should have consid- 
ered it very expensive. 

Some two hours later my wife pro- 
tested against the absent-mindedness 
that. had distinguished me throughout 
luncheon. 

“I have asked you to tell me the time 
twice,” she said, and I felt for my 
watch. 

And then, as my fingers closed on 
the air that hitherto had always been 
displaced by the ancestral timepiece, I 
solved the problem which had kept me 

Punch. 
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pondering half the morning. I had 
wondered why the spreader had given 
me back my penny. Now I knew. He 
had done so because, on the whole, he 
felt that he could afford it. 

He was a remarkable and talented 
man, and I have often wondered how 
he dealt with the person who had given 
him the tract. JI had given him noth- 
ing and was a gold watch and two- 
pence to the bad. He must have got 
a grandfather’s clock at least from the 
person who had the hardihood to give 
him a tract. 





THE SPURIOUS MUSE. 


When, long ago, the dwellers on the 
high Olympian Mount dominated the 
world, and the inspiring goddesses of 
song were born to Zeus and Mne- 
mosyne, so beautiful and enchanting 
were they that from the plains below 
others were found to imitate them, to 
chant:in unmelodious voices the praise 
of sun and moon, of earth and heaven; 
and the worst of it is that these spuri- 
ous Muses proved to be as immortal as 
their shining exemplars, and far more 
presumptuous. Thus, just as Buterpe 
still weeps over the misdeeds of her 
base and unscrupulous sister as exhib- 
ited in the poor, lifeless strains of the 
modern “music” hall, so must Calliope 
and Erato oft-times sob in united lam- 
entations by reason of the things that 
are done in their sacred names; and it 
is no wonder that they take their flight 
back to a lovelier, more congenial land 
despite the most ardent wooing, the 
most persistent invocations. 

Few things are more pathetic, con- 
fining our view for the moment to the 
world of literary matters, than the at- 
tempt of the utterly prosaic soul to ex- 
press itself in poetry; the blind man 
walking a crowded street pursues a 
straighter course; and we are bound to 


say that the pathos is very frequently 
due to the fact that the would-be poet 
has evidently not taken the slightest 
trouble to ascertain what poetry is. 
Any lyric, for him, is a “sonnet”; any 
assonance, however remote, is rhyme; 
any column of rhymeless lines of about 
the same length makes “blank verse”; 
any number of syllables in a line will 
do. It has never occurred to him to 
look up the word “sonnet” in a diction- 
ary, or to examine any well-known 
poem in the endeavor to find out the 
hidden rules that went to its construc- 
tion. His themes, too, are limited by 
no sense of timidity or reverence; he 
sings in broken accents of the lark, of 
immortal love, of war and death and a 
fire in the next street with the utmost 
impartiality, unconscious of the illus- 
trious dead, or of any impotence in his 
pen. He possesses in a remarkable 
degree the courage of his convictions; a 
dozen times a week we read his effu- 
sions, a dozen times a week we post 
them back to him or carefully deposit 
them in a very large drawer especially 
reserved for stampless efforts. But of- 
ten, in truth, they reach the dignity of 
print. Only a few days ago we came 
across a volume of one hundred and 
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forty-seven “sonnets” printed on the 
other side of the world, of which this 
is the sixty-seventh:— 


The sonnet’s the thing to you I declare 
To vehicle verse in musical air, 
To broaden the stave, make octaves 


count ten, 
When issues from brain sweet sounds 


through my pen. 
If you are my muse, then music to you 
Through translucid air in airs which 


are true. 
My heart it must sing or else it will 


break: 
I'll sing to thee, love, so lovingly take 
My pzeons of song for love’s own sweet 
sake. 
It would be easy to comment waggishly 
on this; but what is the state of mind 
of a man who can produce over a hun- 
dred such stanzas, many of them far 
worse than this, imagining that they 
are poetry of the most notable descrip- 
tion? What has he read, that he should 
come to this, and what vague phantas- 
magoria of unapprehended beauty floats 
before his eyes? Why should he, and 
thousands like him, rush to the pen im- 
mediately the need for expression over- 
comes them; why strive to write a 
poem rather than to paint a picture or 
to compose a symphony? The fact is 
that the materials for the written word 
are to hand at almost any moment, and 
the average unlearned man—clever fel- 
low though he may be in other than lit- 
erary matters—somehow holds the opin- 
ion that although the artist and the 
musician have to pass through long and 
severe periods of training before their 
works are of a worthy quality, anyone 
who can hold a pen and concoct a de- 
cent letter is fully equipped for Par- 
nassus by the road of poesy. Bid him 
devote a spare fortnight to the com- 
position of a chant royal or a sestina; 
bid him pack his too bulky muse into 
“some definite form, where she may at 
least be a shapely dummy, whether she 
have the breath of life or not, and he 
would gaze at you in astonishment. 
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Explain to him that it will be better 
for him (and incidentally for other peo- 
ple) to tear up everything he writes 
for the space of a couple of years or so, 
and he would smile scornfully, imagin- 
ing possibly that you were envious of 
his achievement. He deflowers the 
lyric, mauls the sonnet, with a light 
heart, never having known their se- 
cret or perceived their beauty. 

Hardly ever does the “poet” who has 
thus been taken captive by the Spuri- 
ous Muse reform, or rather escape; and 
here we must explain that no reference 
is made in this article to the glorious 
company of minor poets, praiseworthy 
students and workers many of them, 
whose efforts often reach the appeal of 
print in various journals and maga- 
zines. It is the hopelessly inglorious 
ones, ever scribbling vainly and illiter- 
ately, without form and void, whom we 
have in mind just now; those who can 
write such fearsome lines, for instance, 
as these:— 


Bacchus is the God of Wine, 

Antony much wine doth love: 

Mars the God of War above, 

Thinketh Antony a soldier fine; 

Minerva for Antony gives no sign. 

Venus with Cupid doth compact 

That Antony see Helen that had Troy 
sacked. 


These seven lines constitute the “oc- 
tave” of something which is entitled a 
“Sonnet,” and which, to keep up the 
originality, has seven lines also in the 
“sestet.”. Here is a man who has evi- 
dently read one of the world’s great 
stories, who has some slight acquaint- 
ance with mythology, and yet produces 
an effect which is simply terrible. 
Again, let us look at the closing stanza 
of a “lyric” in praise of books:— 


Such sweet companionship I'l] find 
In books for company, 

While loneliness within my heart 
They'll not allow to be; 

Unless they bring a longing for 
The joys of which they tell, 
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And then life’s cup may not seem 
filled, 
Which does not seem so well. 


There is no doubt at all as to the gen- 
uine feeling here; the tragedy only hap- 
pened when the author came within 
reach of pen and ink. The measure is 
the ordinary “common metre” of the 
hymn-books—the measure of ‘While 


shepherds watched their flocks by 


night,” of the immortal “St. Agnes’ 
Eve” :— 


Deep on the convent-roof the snows 
Are sparkling to the moon: 
My breath to heaven like vapor goes: 
May my soul follow soon. » 
Make thou my spirit pure and clear 
As are the frosty skies, 
Or this first snowdrop of the year 
That in my bosom lies. 
Yet what leagues of thought, what un- 
crossed oceans, separate the two! 
Much is accounted for, perhaps, by 
the fact that no critics are at hand to 
warn the immature rhymster of the er- 
ror of his ways. Most of his friends 
have stood round him in open-mouthed 
astonishment while he reads or exhibits 
his latest production, staggered at such 
evidence of genius in unexpected quar- 
ters; and when they have recovered 
their breath, have extolled him to the 
The Academy. 
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uttermost extent of a limited vocabu- 
lary until he hears the wavelets of the 
sea of fame already lapping round his 
feet. They have gurgled, “It’s lovely!” 
—which is not true; they have said, 
“It’s simply wonderful how you can 
do it!”—which is strictly true, though 
not in the sense in which the words are 
spoken. But in no way are such ex- 
pressions of opinion judgments or crit- 
icisms of the remotest value. Nor 
does the broken-winged flutterer gain 
any knowledge when, as frequently 
happens (alas, how well we know it!), 
he submits his efforts to the chilly edi- 
torial glance; for editors have no time 
to criticize rejected manuscripts. Thus 
he goes on writing, his friends go on 
admiring, and occasionally the “poems” 
are printed—at his own expense. 

There is no remedy for this; for hu- 
man nature, strongly moved, is bound 
to express itself somehow. The blame 
must be laid upon those exquisite god- 
desses of song whose beauty first 
tempted others to don the mask and 
essay the same glorious deeds. But if, 
reproaching the immortal Spurious 
Muse for her hapless, prosaic ways, we 
discover in her some faint glimmer of 
the true poetic flame, it is matter for a 
notable thanksgiving. 

Wilfrid L. Randell. 





BOOKS AND AUTHORS. 


“Much Ado About Nothing,” edited 
by Professor William W. Lawrence of 
Columbia University and “The Trag- 
edy of King Lear,” edited by Dr. Vir- 
ginia C. Gildersleeve, Dean of Barnard 
College, are the latest additions to the 
pretty Tudor Shakespeare. (The Mac- 
millan Co.) Each is furnished with an 
Introduction, notes, glossary and a list 
of textual variants. The volumes in 
this charming edition have followed 
each other so rapidly that the series is 


now nearly one half advanced toward 
completion. 


When an insignificant-appearing but 
deadly German swordsman is gratui- 
tously insulted in the year 1643 by a 
young Englishman, and the young Eng- 
lishman’s little sister hotheadedly 
starts off, in a suit of her fiancé’s 
clothes, to dissuade the German from 
killing her brother, you have a situa- 
tion that promises well for an adven- 
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turesome and romantic novel. What 
further develops in the course of the 
story of “The Fighting Blade,” by 
Beulah Marie Dix, is told with a spirit 
and dramatic control that hold the 
reader completely. One finds, more- 
over, not only the charm of adventure 
but firm character drawing and a vivid 
realism characteristic of the author’s 
work. The book is in many respects 
a grimly accurate transcript of life in 
seventeenth century England, but it is 
perhaps by contrast the more joyous 
a tale for that. Henry Holt & Co. 


In “Alexander’s Bridge,” her first 
novel, Willa S. Cather has given the 
world an exceedingly finished piece of 
work, and a story which haunts the 
memory. Bartley Alexander was a 
builder of bridges and a man of power. 
He was one of those men who are des- 
tined to hear two distinct and separate 
calls in their lives, and to be forever 
uncertain which of two paths they 
should have taken. The situation is 
treated with subtlety, in a manner at 
the same time restrained and penetrat- 
ing. The descriptions of Alexander’s 
home in Boston and the London of his 
visits remind one of fine engravings 
and possess a charming atmosphere. It 
is unusual to find a book with so vital 
and intense a theme, handled with 
such refinement and distinction. Strug- 
gle and tragedy are always near the 
surface, but there is no hint of sordid- 
ness, and the pathos is never unre- 
strained. The story does not startle 
the reader into new lanes of thought, 
but awakens him gradually to the con- 
sciousness of a new possession. Hough- 
ton Mifflin Company. 


Charles Major has written another 
historicgi novel, “The Touchstone of 
Fortune,” full of the same romantic 
swing and vigor which characterized 
his earlier work. The time of the 
story is the reign of Charles II., and 
most of the scenes are at Whitehall 
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Court. Frances Jennings is the beau- 
tiful young heroine, in love with an un- 
titled gentleman of depleted fortune, 
who, for her sake, reforms his way of 
living, and becomes an active enemy 
of Charles. She comes to Whitehall 
as Maid of Honor, in order to make a 
wealthy marriage, and save the for- 
tunes of her family. How she resists 
the corruptions of the court life, is a 
party to the sale of Dunkirk by King 
Charles, and succeeds in marrying the 
man of her choice, is related in the per- 
son of her cousin, Baron Clyde. The 
latter gentleman also withstands most 
of the contamination of court circles, 
and marries below his station, wholly 
for love. Were it not for the liveli- 
ness of style, and a certain charm of 
character drawing, the book would lack 
interest, for the loose moral standards 
of the time make a setting which is 
far from attractive. Macmillan Co. 


After many years upon the lecture 
platform Garrett P. Serviss has given 
to the world his experience as an aid 
to beginners in that or kindred pro- 
fessions. He calls his book “Eloquence” 
and points out rational, clever, and 
suggestive methods for securing the at- 
tention of listeners. With the “feel” 
of the platform habitue for his audi- 
ence he breaks up his philosophy and 
the even flow of his argument with il- 
lustrations, attempting to show how to 
do the trick by showing the trick at 
work. His selections are a valuable 
part of the book and are admirably 
chosen. The author prefers the older 
style of Webster, of Phillips, of the im- 
mortal Greeks, to the familiar and 
slangy speech of a modern platform- 
speaker; but his choice of examples is 
nevertheless catholic in its range. He 
starts with the “Instinct,” which is the 
poet’s, goes on to the “Preparation,” 
and the “Practice,” adding a chapter of 
the very best illustrations obtainable. 
Harper & Bros. 





